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PRACTICAL TECHNIQUES FOR TESTING COMPRE- 
HENSION IN EXTENSIVE READING 


(Author’s summary.—An outline of the criteria of construction, and methods of ad- 
ministration and scoring, of practical five to ten-minute “‘citation tests,” applicable 
to classes in extensive reading for comprehension.) 


HE strong demands which extra-curricular activities and 

extra-school diversions have come to exercise upon the stu- 
dent’s time render regrettably difficult the conduct of instruction 
1 without the regular provision of very definite and immediate tests 
of the quality and extent of the pupil’s daily preparation. When 
class work passes unchecked for accuracy and completeness, 
achievement suffers from a gradual transfer of student effort to 
activities entirely dissociated from school work, or to subjects 
making more urgent demands for attention. 

In the intensive reading plan, in which a few paragraphs or 
pages are assigned for detailed study and mastery, the measure- 
ment of the daily preparation ordinarily presents no difficulty. The 
lesson is sufficiently short to permit of a ready testing of individual 
achievement during the class hour through questions and answers, 
résumés of content, vocabulary tests, or formal translation of 
selected passages. When the emphasis is upon extensive reading, 
however, and the major part of the period is devoted to rapid oral 
reading—in advance of the fifteen to thirty pages of the day’s as- 
*) signment—the length of the lesson to be covered, and the limited 
er time that can be spared for testing purposes, make the provision of 

simple and effective checks a serious problem. 
ir. Whenever the lesson regularly comprises more than a few 
pages, the usual methods of measurement become impractical for 
daily use. True and false tests must comprise at least fifty exer- 
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cises to be valid, and involve considerable labor of construction. 
Multiple-choice, matching, and completion tests are superior, but 
must be mimeographed if they are to be fair to the students. Trans- 
lation tests are grossly invalid since pupils cannot be expected to 
prepare satisfactory vernacular versions of long passages of text. 
Questions and answers, and oral résumés, on the other hand, reach 
only a small fraction of the class, and at times test merely a second- 
hand knowledge of material, acquired perhaps ten minutes before, 
from some benevolent classmate; while short question essay tests 
are far from desirable because of their low reliability, and their ten- 
dency to deluge the department with the hardest and most tedious 
of all types of written work to score or correct. 

The serious degree to which these difficulties complicated a 
recent two-year program of extensive reading in junior college 
stimulated a search for a more suitable type of measuring tech- 
nique. The problem was approached through experimentation with 
a large variety of testing devices in the hope of discovering a 
method that would satisfy at least a majority of the following 
desiderata: 

1. Brevity: The test should not occupy over a fourth of the class 
period for administration, including the passing and collection of 
papers. 

2. Adaptability alike to the purposes of individual and group 
administration. 

3. Wide area of sampling: The test should cover a sufficiently 
large area of subject matter to insure a maximum of reliability 
and validity in pupil reactions. 

4. Student appeal: The test should be recognized by the stu- 
dents as a fair measure of their preparation, and should as far as 
possible be easy and pleasant to take. 

5. Objectivity: The test should yield responses sufficiently simple 
and uniform to permit of an equally accurate scoring of papers by 
the instructor, or by students supplied with identical keys. 

6. Practicability and facility: The test should insure a minimum 
of instructional labor in preparation and administration, and a 
maximum of facility in grading and scoring. 

7. Non-coachability: The test should either be inherently cheat- 
proof, or amenable to types of administration that reduce op- 
portunities for dishonesty to a minimum. 
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8. Pedagogical values: The test should be of such nature and 
content as to encourage good study habits in daily work by 
focalizing student attention upon significant values, and develop- 
ing ability to discriminate between the significant and trivial on 
the printed page. 

Needless to say, the discovery of so ideal a method was a task 
of no mean difficulty. After the successive try-out and discard of a 
large variety of testing devices, however, a technique was evolved 
which, though imperfect, came nearer than all others toward 
satisfying the criteria of desirability in point. For short, the device 
is styled a citation exercise to gauge comprehension in extensive 
reading. In practice it has proved the easiest of all forms of test to 
construct and score, and the most economical with respect to time 
of administration. In its simplest form, it involves little more than 
the citation by the students, from the open leaves of the text, of 
the exact pages and lines where certain facts, based upon the as- 
signment, are specifically to be found. These items are quoted by 
the instructor in paraphrased form, either in the vernacular or in 
the foreign tongue, depending upon the method of instruction, and 
are immediately located by the class in the text. As proof of previ- 
ous preparation, the students write the mumber of the exact page, 
paragraph, and line (lines being counted from the beginning of the 
paragraphs) after the number of the exercise, as follows: 

No. of Ex. Page Paragraph Line 

1) 283 2 4-5 
When the numbers of the lines are already printed in the margins, 
the mechanics of administration are obviously facilitated—refer- 
ences to paragraphs then being conveniently dispensable. In either 
case, however, a check on the line references alone usually suffices 
for all purposes of scoring. 

The number of exercises required for validity in the test obvi- 
ously depends upon the length of the assignment, the degree of 
comprehension anticipated, and even more upon the nature of the 
individual exercises. If a very thorough understanding of content is 
expected, the citations may be based upon specific details, or the 
exercises may be stated in the foreign language in such a way as 
merely to suggest the fact or incident, thus requiring the student 
himself to supply from his background in comprehension the 
associations necessary to locate the passage in the text. In general, 
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eight to ten exercises suffice even for relatively long assignments, 
and, after one or two try-outs, can be administered within as many 
minutes. 

For the administration of the test the students should be ad- 
vised to number their papers from one to ten in a column at the 
left. Each exercise is looked up as soon as it is given, nothing being 
written on the papers except the page and line references indicated 
above. Students who have difficulty in locating a passage within 
the 40 to 60 seconds allowed for the response, may be permitted to 
make a brief notation on their papers for reference should the 
simplicity of a following exercise make possible a recheck. When 
danger of dishonesty intrudes, the students can be numbered, 
and alternate exercises administered contemporaneously to the odd 
and even-numbered groups. 

That the principle of the citation exercise need by no means be 
limited to the quotation of line and page references is easily demon- 
strated by few adaptations and extensions, among which may be 
mentioned the following: 


1. Identification of words: In this variation the students write, instead of the page and 
line references, the exact forms employed in the text for certain significant words. 
These may be new terms that figure prominently in the plot, or that recur suffi- 
ciently often in the assignment to be familiar. The stimulus in these cases is 
given either through the vernacular equivalents of the terms, or through intel- 
ligibie synonyms in the foreign tongue. 


2. Identification of characters: 

a. From description: This variation is conducted with books closed. The instructor 
reads the description of some character from the text—replacing all proper 
names with pronouns—and the students write the name of the person concerned. 
b. From actions: Instead of reading descriptions, the instructor may quote sig- 
nificant bits of business performed by a character, and leave the students to dis- 
cover his identify from their knowledge of the plot. 

c. From conversations: As in (a) and (b) above, the examiner may choose a con- 
versational passage, and request the students to list from memory the characters 
involved. 


3. Identification of literary qualities: This variation is possible only in the case of 
striking characteristics of style, and with relatively superior class groups. It con- 
sists in locating the exact page and line references of passages containing choice 
figures of speech (designated by the instructor by their specific names: meta- 
phors, similes, hyperboles, etc.) or paragraphs containing unusual climactic, de- 
scriptive, or humorous elements. 
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A sample comprehension test incorporating the various types 
of citation exercises is reproduced below. The directions are given 
orally when the entire group is examined upon the same text. 


CITATION TEST 
C SpanisH I 
Text: Chapters v—-vm, pp. 121-139 
Time: 13 minutes 
Part I: With books open 


No. of 
Ex. Reference Directions 
1) 121, 2: 10-11 Locate the exact passage which states that the treasure is 
found. 
2) _ pencal Copy the word for cactus-hedge as it occurs in the lesson. 


(124, 3: 1) 
3)  127,3:10-14 Cite the specific passage in which the author shows his 
contempt for drunkards. 
4) 130, 2:15-30 Locate a specific example of humor. 


5) 132, 3: 1-2 Find the line that mentions the death of one of the 
characters. 

6) 135, 5:26 Locate the line that contains an unusual metaphor. 

7) 139, 1: 5-15 Locate the paragraph that contains the climax of the last 


chapter in the assignment. 
Part II: With books closed 
8) Pablo 
(122, 3: 10-14) Who performed the following action? (The instructor 
reads a passage of four lines.) 
9) Ana, Marfa 
(137, 1: 20-26) Who are talking? (The examiner reads a conversational 
passage, omitting all proper names, and as many personal 
pronouns as feasible.) 
10) Dr. Garcia 
(125, 2: 8-13) To whom does the following description apply? (The 
instructor reads a passage of five lines.) 


The facility of the test in grading and scoring is evident in the 
readiness with which all responses can be checked from a uniform 
key—by the classes themselves through an exchange and correc- 
tion of papers, or by competent students exempted from a part of 
the assignment to perform this task. For all practical purposes, a 
close check on the line references will suffice in scoring. Some 
variations from the key are destined to occur, but in general it will 
suffice to count as right all citations which include (or are included 
in) the figures in the key, provided, of course, that the limits are 
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not too broad, nor the fact in point expressed entirely in one line. 
The scored and graded paper will then appear somewhat as follows: 


NAME 
DATE 
CLASS 
PERIOD 
t} 121,23: 11 
a Se cactus! 


3) 127, 3: 11-13 

4) 130, 2: 14-28 

5). 132, 3:2 

X 6) 133,3:8 metaphor! 

7) 139, 1: 5-15 

8) Pablo 

9) Marfa, Ana 

10) Garcfa 
Number right 8 
Rank in class 10 
Grade Cc 


For the measurement of comprehension in independent reading, 
when each student reports on a different book, the citation exer- 
cises are equally practical, provided the questions are administered 
in mimeographed form, instead of from dictation, when group 
testing is done. In personal conferences with students on book 
reports the method is useful also as a definite check on individual 
preparation; for when translations of the books exist, or abundant 
critical comment concerning them is available, practically no other 
test furnishes so simple a measure of first-hand acquaintance with 
the foreign text. Thus in a recent class in freshman Spanish, in 
which the students were introduced to the extensive reading plan 
through translations of popular American short stories and novels, 
the citation exercises were of incalculable value. Although it first 
seemed necessary to give the tests individually and orally, it soon 
proved possible to employ a semi-group form of administration. 
Toward the end of the course as many as six students, each with 
different books, were examined simultaneously within twenty 
minutes. This was accomplished by having the examinees report 
to the conference room with the editions of the books which they 

! The random words appearing after some of the citations are reminders written 


by the student to enable him to recheck incomplete or uncertain responses. They 
are, of course, disregarded in scoring. 
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had read, and find, in the instructor’s presence, the specific page 
and line references wherein certain characters or events, cited by 
the examiner, were described. Thus while Mr. A, who had read 
Ramona, hunted for the exact mention of Alessandro’s death, Miss 
B located the passage in Uncle Tom’s Cabin describing Elisa’s mar- 
riage. 

Such a generalized application of the method necessarily pre- 
supposes an intimate knowledge of the details of each book on 
the part of the examiner. When the content of a book is vague in 
the instructor’s memory, the individual report is practically the 
only alternative. In such cases the student may be asked to give 
an oral synopsis of the plot (sufficiently detailed to refresh the ex- 
aminer’s memory) and to substantiate from time to time, by direct 
reference to the line of the text, certain factors or incidents men- 
tioned during the course of his account. 

It is self-evident that this type of test does not always measure 
literary appreciation; but in elementary classes, where the chief 
emphasis in reading must necessarily be on pure comprehension, 
and the students have little background, even in English, for 
evaluating style, the method suffices for all practical purposes. In 
advanced courses, where class groups are smaller and more select, 
a more individualized and more detailed critique-type of report can 
legitimately be expected. It should be remembered at all times, 
however, that the safest index to appreciation is a measure of in- 
dividual comprehension, for without understanding no real ap- 
preciation can exist. 

WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Long Beach, California, Junior College 











THE MODERN LANGUAGE RECITATION 


(A uthor’s summary.—Economy of time in the delivery of the modern language reci- 
tation is more necessary now than ever before. Success depends on a sound peda- 
gogical background to which is added an effective technique of certain type units 
of instruction.) 


T PRESENT more than ever the foreign language teacher 

must use wisely and skillfully every minute at his disposal. 
The curriculum demands the delivery of a far greater quantity 
which is accompanied by an ever-increasing amount of cultural 
material. The exigencies of the examinations of the State and 
College Entrance Boards have increased in difficulty with the re- 
sult that the slower pupils are failing in far larger numbers than 
ever before. The solution for this situation can be found in part by 
improving the teaching activity in the classroom and by guarding 
against frequent sources of wasted time. 

While it is true that there are students who study a foreign 
language today who are not mentally fit to pursue that subject, the 
thoughtful observer has likewise to admit that if the same pupil 
were really deficient in linguistic ability, he never would have been 
able to handle effectively his mother tongue. Once we admit that a 
person is intelligent enough to learn his native tongue, it ought to 
be possible for him to acquire a foreign language, provided the 
material is presented in the most efficient way. Of all the teaching 
processes the unit of the classroom activity is fundamental and 
is by far the most important function in the course. Success or 
failure will depend largely on how well the teacher organizes the 
course with special reference to classroom delivery. If the work in 
the classroom were planned, organized, and presented according 
to the best principles of pedagogy and linguistics, the failures in 
this field would be considerably diminished. 

We must start with certain general principles and a definite 
amount of practical philosophy and accept the axiom that the 
study of a foreign language will prepare people to face successfully 
the problems of world interdependency; that certain foundations 
are laid by introducing the pupils to the political and literary con- 
tribution of the foreign people whose language is studied; that they 
become acquainted with the customs and achievements of the 
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foreign people and that this in turn will develop a certain cos- 
mopolitan consciousness. The mere linguistic acquisition, which 
has been unduly overemphasized in the past, should be sacrificed 
to some degree to make room for the above outcomes which 
have more enduring and intrinsic values than just the mere 
ability of being able to speak and write the foreign tongue. At the 
present time a reading knowledge of the foreign language is in the 
foreground, and this is as it should be, for it is the direct approach 
to the foreign civilization. It ought to be the primary concern of 
every foreign language teacher to develop a reading technique in 
the pupil so that upon the completion of the course, so many new 
avenues of interest shall have developed that the pupil will go 
on from where he left off. This has been impossible in the past be- 
cause we have been called upon to teach the dry bones of linguis- 
tics, and have forgotten the inspirational elements which should 
always have been kept in the foreground in order to stimulate and 
create a real drive in reading the foreign language. 

Let us examine at present the elements that will make for an 
effective teaching period in the classroom. This is best handled in 
two divisions. The first part will consist of applying the best 
pedagogical practices and the second will be the special technique 
of the subject according to type units. The teacher will do well 
to consider certain mechanical procedures in order to have a free 
hand in the effective delivery of the subject proper. 

The master teacher should look out for the physical conditions 
of the classroom, such as light, temperature, ventilation, condi- 
tions of floor and blackboards. The mural decorations are of para- 
mount importance in the foreign language class, for they should 
introduce the students to the foreign atmosphere. 

A certain amount of classroom routine will be necessary, such 
as seating and dismissing pupils, promptness in checking attend- 
ance and homework. The routinization of the procedure will do 
much to save valuable time. It is even possible to control cases of 
discipline by adhering to certain principles which are agreed upon 
by teacher and pupils at the beginning of each term. All refractory 
cases of discipline can be easily handled outside of the teaching 
period, and certainly should not take up the time of the class, for 
such a procedure would make it exceedingly costly for all other 
pupils who have had no part in causing the disturbance. 
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The next major point to be kept in mind by the teacher is the 
purpose of the lesson. The specific aim of the teaching period 
should be naturally related to the major aim. The progressive 
teacher should take himself to task for any evidences of rambling, 
or what is even worse, an absence of aim for each period. And it is 
hoped that the aim, whether general or specific, is at all times in 
tune with the course of study, the cardinal principles of secondary 
education, and what is perhaps more important, should be ap- 
proved and recognized by the class. It is needless to say that the 
aims will not be attained unless the teacher recognizes the neces- 
sity of subject matter preparation. Care must be taken to assemble 
vitalized material, prepare an effective set-up and use all auxiliary 
instruments, such as charts, models, pictures, blackboard draw- 
ings, etc. This scaffolding should be supported by pedagogic prepa- 
ration such as an effective lesson plan, topical recitation cards, a 
wealth of drill devices, review material, short answer tests, and 
possibly a moderate number of carefully planned question se- 
quences. 

The above will fall short of the master teacher’s expectation 
unless he uses an approved psychological method. In this the 
teacher should make for an effective approach to apperception by 
linking the old with the new so that the pupil will utilize what he 
knows as a basis and be given a challenge to add new material to 
his fund of knowledge. This in turn will naturally suggest elements 
of motivation to make the pupils feel that the subject in question is 
desirable and worth while. Once the material is at hand, the demon- 
stration should be clear-cut, simple, and effective. The new facts 
should be presented through as many avenues of approach as pos- 
sible. All accessory material such as charts, blackboards, and dia- 
grams should be used to the best advantage. At this point ef- 
fective learning can be promoted by treating the material induc- 
tively and deductively. And it is hoped that whatever new principles 
are evolved will be unified and logically incorporated in the pupils’ 
general background. 

An element which is of vital importance in the teaching process 
is the method of questioning. The teacher can best examine the 
system he uses by putting the following queries to himself. Are the 
questions addressed to the class? Is there a balance of fact and 
thought questions? Is time given to the pupils to think out the 
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answers? Are the questions so distributed as to meet the several 
levels of mentality? Are they specific? Are they ambiguous? Are 
they vague? 

Another teaching activity that should be kept in mind is drill. 
The important point for solution is whether or not it contains the 
elements of variety and intensity. The effectiveness of drill will 
naturally depend on the choice of material and its presentation. 
This should be done in such a way as always to give a challenge to 
the student mind. This can be best accomplished by starting with 
familiar experience, and by degrees stepping it up so as to bring 
about effective learning. Occasionally, a new-type test comple- 
mented by the essay-type, will give the teacher an index of the 
actual condition of the class and suggest any remedial measures 
that may be needed. 

The master teacher must be sensitive to interest and attention. 
As soon as attention lags he should be ready to change his pro- 
cedure. In order to avoid monotony, he must guard against a 
lifeless dialog, excessive talking, lecturing, or repeating the pupils’ 
answers. He must also afford the pupils ample opportunity for 
board work. 

Homework assignments are to be planned and should form an 
integral part to fit the purpose of the lesson. The length and diffi- 
culty of the assignment should always be within reason. Every 
assignment should be well motivated and pre-eminently worth 
while for the pupils. Other odd elements which form a part of the 
recitation are enriched instruction, individual attention, and a 
reasonable amount of supervised study. The progressive teacher 
who is fully cognizant of what has been done in these fields will take 
advantage of all that can be contributed from the above to the ef- 
fective recitation. 

The last element, although by no means the least important, is 
the teacher’s personality. This illusive word makes an analysis ex- 
tremely difficult. However, the teacher should be conscious of the 
effect on the pupils of a neat appearance, a pleasant manner, and a 
sympathetic voice. Tact and patience are qualities which often 
change a defeat into a victory. A sense of humor will also offer a 
pleasant avenue of escape in situations which might otherwise be- 
come unbearable. 

Thus far the treatment has been of a general nature. From this 
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point on we shall consider the major activities that go on in the 
classroom of a modern language recitation. For the sake of con- 
venience we may say that these activities are: the reading lesson, 
the grammar lesson, and the composition lesson. Each one will be 
considered in detail. 

There are many elements that go to make up an interesting 
reading lesson. By a reading lesson is meant the thorough compre- 
hension of the printed page or a larger unit such as a short story. 
The preliminary preparation should be to start the work by using 
two or three sentences in English to introduce the topic. The teacher 
and the pupils will then begin to work through the reading unit. 
The explanation will be largely in the foreign tongue. Where new 
words are found, their meaning can be explained by synonyms, an- 
tonyms, derivatives, English cognates, or definitions. When this 
technique fails, the teacher may resort to translation or panto- 
mine. As the story is covered, frequent summaries should be called 
for in English or in the foreign language. In order to make the story 
more meaningful to the class the teacher should constantly use 
questions which touch the high points of the reading unit. 

The appreciative side of the reading can be developed by hav- 
ing the story retold from the point of view of different characters, 
or by introducing a series of statements, which the class will de- 
clare either true or false. To train the class for details one or two 
paragraphs may be chosen for a very thorough treatment. If time 
permits, the peculiar constructions in the foreign language may be 
emphasized, the sentences which have the richest images chosen, or 
the pithy statements of the reading selection singled out. The cre- 
ative powers of the pupils may be encouraged by having them pre- 
pare a series of questions on the story. During the lesson, many ad- 
ditional exercises will suggest themselves that will keep the mem- 
bers of the class ever curious and interested. 

The grammar lesson is made necessary by the fact that certain 
general principles not only must be recognized by the pupils, but 
they must be learned thoroughly. The first point in connection 
with the grammar lesson is to motivate it properly by showing the 
pupils, by means of a series of well-selected sentences, that the 
grammatical topic to be treated is essential for the better under- 
standing of the written and spoken language. Starting with the 
grammatical phenomena which are already familiar to the pupils, 
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the new grammatical point is developed inductively. This may be 
done orally and in written form, emphasizing the new point which 
is to be drilled. Special attention can be drawn to the new principle 
by a series of well-directed questions. Once the pupils are made con- 
scious of the grammatical principle and how it functions, the rule 
should be derived inductively by the pupils. After the rule is 
formulated, a generous amount of exercises should drive the new 
principle home until the proper response is made on a mechanical 
level. About five minutes before the end of the recitation a sum- 
mary should be made by the members of the class, accompanied by 
a large number of examples given by the pupils. The teacher should 
keep one principle in mind, i.e. that at no time should a grammati- 
cal principle be taught for its own sake, but only as a means to an 
end to promote better and more effective comprehension of the 
foreign language. 

The third and last major activity of the foreign language class 
is the composition lesson. The composition lesson is the real power 
test of the pupil’s ability to handle vocabulary, grammar, sentence 
construction, and clear thinking. The best preparation is to choose 
a topic of interest which may be suggested by the class. The sub- 
sequent step is to organize a logical vocabulary around the subject, 
to bring to the attention of the pupils the main ideas, and finally to 
treat the composition orally in such a way as to make all the 
members of the class contribute. Once the pupils have the symbols, 
and the main trunk lines along which the composition is to travel, 
the writing of it usually does not present any major difficulties. 
With all these steps carefully prepared, the writing of a composi- 
tion will present no serious problem. 

The teaching of modern languages can be conveniently divided 
into these three fundamental language activities. With a fairly 
efficient technique, with careful preparation of the material, and a 
battery of thought-stimulating exercises, the modern language reci- 
tation can be made decidedly worth while and productive of perma- 
nent interest in the people whose language is being studied. 

Joun M. PITTARO 
The Stuyvesant High School, New York 
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VOCABULARIES IN GERMAN TEXTBOOKS 


(Author’s summary.—Vocabularies in recent German textbooks follow con- 
flicting standards. It seems necessary to reopen the discussion on the vocabulary. 
Questions of purpose, completeness, arrangement, abbreviation are commented 


upon.) 


HE making of a special vocabulary presents a number of 
problems. They are not exactly new, and most of them have 
already found a satisfactory solution. 

Before the war changed the status of German in this country, 
a comparatively high standard of vocabulary making had been 
achieved and was generally adhered to by the older textbooks. 
Since the war, however, the revival of German teaching has 
brought forth a bewildering number of new texts, and a general 
confusion of standards has resulted. It would be unfair to trace 
the entire blame for this to hasty editing which is apparent in a few 
unfortunate cases. The deeper cause has been the still prevailing 
uncertainty about the future status of German and the consequent 
reopening of the whole question of aims and methods. Even the 
painstaking work of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages has not appeased the general situation, and 
editors who must look upon the language field as a whole, often find 
themselves in a quandary. 

Naturally this uncertainty is also reflected in the vocabularies 
of the newer textbooks. A general standard is hardly adhered to, 
and even some very basic rules are occasionally violated. It has 
therefore seemed to the writer of this article, that it might be timely 
to discuss again some aspects of the vocabulary, even though he 
may often have to restate the obvious. 


I. PURPOSE 


The vocabulary is an independent unit of teaching. It does not 
even generally need the teacher’s explanation and it supplements 
classroom instruction by the very fact that students use it. This 
consideration should prompt us to make the vocabulary a safe and 
efficient means of instruction—safe from the viewpoint of the 
student and efficient from that of the teacher. Unfortunately, the 
viewpoint of the student is frequently neglected by the editors. 
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A vocabulary teaches language. It may teach English, and it 
may teach the foreign language. 

The vocabulary of the average type teaches only English. To 
fulfill this purpose adequately, the translations given should be 
both accurate and complete. The question of completeness is dis- 
cussed further down. The point of accuracy is often violated by 
editors aiming at a so-called “good”’ English. But since when does 
good English mean colorless English? In one of our recent editions, 
the word Sipo has been translated by policeman. Now Sipo is a 
popular and even somewhat slangy abbreviation of Sicherheits- 
polizist. It has the same connotation as our cop. Why not take the 
slang word if it renders the German expression more accurately? 
You would not have a burglar say ‘‘The policemen have arrested 
me;” he would exclaim ‘‘The cops got me,” or something even more 
racy. In our translations, we cannot and should not improve upon 
the German text. 

But does a vocabulary teach English effectively and do transla- 
tion exercises really make for a more fluent use of the mother 
tongue? At the best, it is very doubtful. 

So it has been tried by some pedagogues to narrow down the 
vocabulary to teaching the foreign language only. The best means 
to avoid translations altogether would be to give illustrations in- 
stead. But there are very practical difficulties in the way of this 
method, since not every word expresses a concrete object or a rep- 
resentable relation. So the picture method has been tried by very 
few editors. As an additional help in carrying out the direct method, 
it is found in Prokosch’s Deutsche Sprachlehre (Henry Holt & Co.). 
As a systematic means of direct instruction it is used in Koischwitz’s 
Deutsche Fibel (Crofts & Co.) As a method of systematically ar- 
ranging the whole common Wortschatz, it has been employed in 
Pinloche’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen S prache( Brandt, 
Leipzig). That the picture method is also capable of expressing 
relations and abstract ideas, one can clearly see in the Lilder fiir 
Worter feature of the magazine Das Deutsche Echo (Westermann & 
Co.). For alphabetical vocabularies, however, the picture method 
could be used only occasionally. 

Another way of explaining the foreign language without trans- 
lating has been employed in von Klenze’s Macmillan German 
Series and in Hagboldt’s Chicago German Series. Here, whenever 
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possible, German synonyms and antonyms have been given in- 
stead of translations, and it must be said that this system can be 
generally recommended where it is used with the necessary dis- 
crimination. 

But even where English translations are given, the vocabulary 
may teach in some way the foreign language. It may for instance 
teach grammar. A good practice is to print out the principal parts 
of irregular and separable verbs in elementary texts. The student 
looking up the verbs will consciously or half-consciously read them 
over again and again and gain more mastery by this constant 
repetition. The usual method of indicating the principal parts in an 
abbreviated form should be relegated to the more advanced texts. 
The same thing may be said with regard to auxiliary verbs, com- 
parative forms, adverbs, and even plurals of nouns. Whenever the 
student’s mastery of any of these elements is still doubtful, print 
them in full. 

Often, vocabularies teach pronunciation, either by giving a full 
phonetic transcription (Prokosch’s Deutsche Sprachlehre) or by giv- 
ing a transcription of difficult words only, or at least by giving the 
accent whenever it differs from the rules. 


Frequently an attempt is made to teach etymology in the - 


vocabulary, either by printing cognate translations in black faced 
type, or by adding related English words in brackets. It is rec- 
ommended that this be done only in the case of obvious or de- 
finitely proved cognates. An indiscriminate use of only probable 
etymologies will foster wrong linguistic conceptions. Likewise, the 
use of too many less obvious etymologies will merely lead the 
student to broad guesses in translating and so undo the main 
purpose of the vocabulary. 

Outside of the mere language field, a vocabulary may teach 
almost anything, if explanations of historical names, place names, 
etc., are included. 

II. COMPLETENESS 


Next to the problems of purpose, problems of completeness 
have always bothered the editors. Should we give a full vocabulary 
for all kinds of texts, or could we leave out some words? And 
should we give all the meanings of a word? 

A vocabulary that is full in the most inclusive sense of the 
word, is given only in the very elementary texts, and even here by 
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few editors. For such a vocabulary would include all the occurring 
forms of verbs, nouns, and pronouns, or at least the plurals of 
dificult nouns and the principal parts of irregular and compound 
verbs. This can easily be overdone and so make the student too de- 
pendent on the textbook vocabulary, whereas all sensible editing 
should lead him finally to the use of the big general dictionaries.' 
If, therefore, the principal parts are given or for some reason must 
be given, at least they should refer the student to the infinitive or 
the singular. This is done in the various texts edited by Diamond 
and his collaborators (Nachlese, Mitten im Leben, etc., Henry 
Holt & Co.). It can be defended as a rather mechanical aid in mak- 
ing the student better acquainted with the principal parts of verbs 
and nouns and as a step forward to larger reading assignments. 

If we leave out finite forms of the verb from the alphabet, we 
arrive at the vocabulary of the average type which is merely an 
abbreviation of the general dictionary. 

The next type of vocabulary tries to leave out certain groups of 
words, e.g., personal pronouns, numerals, diminutives, and the 
like. But I do not see much point to that, as in the average case 
this does not amount to any considerable saving of space.” 

For more advanced students, still other words could be omit- 
ted, and the aim has generally been to leave out the most common 
words. But for a long time the selection has been rather arbitrary, 
and the student has often been forced to go to the general diction- 
ary, a practice which in itself does not always do harm. Since the 
publication of the various minimum vocabularies (Morgan, Purin, 
etc.), the basis for selection has been standardized, and it is now 
possible to forestall criticism by a reference to one of these lists; 
e.g., J. F. L. Raschen’s edition of Otto Ludwig’s Die Heiterethet 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.) does not list words which appear in Morgan’s 
German Frequency Word Book. 

In actual class use, such textbooks often present difficulties. 
Students frequently do not know what they are supposed to know. 
In such cases, many teachers would gladly induce their classes to 

1 In this respect it has been urged that we omit vocabularies in texts for more ad- 
vanced students. If this is done in connection with an intelligently arranged com- 
mentary, it can be recommended. See E. H. Zeydel, On Special Vocabularies, Mo- 
natshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xx, pp. 22-26 (January, 1928). 


? This point is clearly brought out by Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Textbook Vocabu- 
laries, The Modern Language Journal xv1, pp. 135-139 (November, 1931). 
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buy a larger dictionary. Others may find it preferable, from a 
pedagogical point of view, to make students order a minimum 
vocabulary like Hermann Meier’s The 1000 Most Frequent German 
Words (Oxford University Press).* If a common word should occur 
in a less common meaning, this can always be repaired by a note. 

For still more advanced texts, a basis of selection can be found 
by referring to a general dictionary; e.g., Koischwitz’s Deutsches 
Geistesleben der Gegenwart (F. S. Crofts & Co.) lists only the words 
not given in Cassell’s dictionary. Such a method, of course, makes 
the vocabulary very brief. It is then often better called a glossary. 
If a reference to a general dictionary or word list is not feasible, I 
should advise the omission of an alphabetical vocabulary altogether 
and advocate instead its inclusion in the commentary. A com- 
mentary always allows more arbitrary inclusions and omissions. 
For example, I refer to the commentary of Rose’s Deutsche Dich- 
tung unsrer Zeit (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 

In another form, the problem of completeness enters in nearly 
all the texts: How many of the possible meanings of a word should 
we give? First of all, of course, all the meanings that actually occur. 
Careless editors often give only the common meanings without re- 
flecting whether they fit in a particular case, while careful editors 
give only those actually called for. The latter method is recom- 
mended for the more advanced texts. But in the beginners’ books, 
the basic meaning should always be given first, in order to fix it 
better in the student’s mind. If an unusual or far-fetched meaning 
occurs only once, I should even advise to give the page number in 
parentheses, in order to prevent misuse of rare translations.‘ By 
such a parenthesis an otherwise necessary note can often be a- 
voided. 

III. ARRANGEMENT 

Even through an alphabetical vocabulary, the student should in 
some way gain the conception that a language is not an arbitrary 

3 At the Madison meeting of the American Association of Teachers of German 
a committee was appointed which was to consider the preparation of a list of the 
commonest German words which might hereafter be omitted from textbook vo- 
cabularies, thus saving money for the companies and for the student book-buyer. 

4 Some editors, like S. Liptzin (in his From Novalis to Nietzsche, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.), Oscar F. W. Fernsemer (in his edition of Josef Ponten’s Der Meister, Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press), and others, have found it most expedient to give rare mean- 
ings in a footnote, thus preventing possible confusion. 
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accumulation of words, but a living organism. This can be achieved 
by making him conscious of word-families. Words belonging to the 
same family frequently come together under the alphabetical ar- 
rangement, and it is only necessary to accentuate this occurrence 
in some way. In Hagboldt’s series, this has been done in the easiest 
way by indenting the whole group. In Purin-Rose’s Deutsche Kul- 
turkunde (Johnson Publishing Co.), the practice has been to in- 
dicate the common basis by a dash. This is the general practice in 
standard dictionaries. 

We now come to more special problems of arrangement. 

In the case of nouns, the question is, what to do in the case of 
compound nouns, in which the German language is so rich. The 
student should be enabled to understand their composition in some 
way. Obviously the method used in this connection should do as 
little violence to the language as possible. Since the German spell- 
ing does not always avoid hyphens,‘ their use in this connection is 
dangerous, although indulged in by many editors. A less violent 
method is the use of a vertical line, which possibly cannot be mis- 
interpreted by the student. Instead of Schul-gebiude, which one 
frequently finds, Schul |gebéude should be the norm. I found it in 
Chiles’ German Grammar and Conversation (Ginn & Co.). 

Adjectives should be listed in their undeclined form, ordinal 
numbers and pronominal adjectives under their stems (dritt-, 
ander-, etc.). 

Regarding verbs, a problem arises with compound verbs. The 
average vocabulary lists them only in their compound form, which 
presupposes a student who has advanced to the point of completely 
understanding a German sentence. For beginners in the language, 
it is better to give separable verbs under the main stem, since the 
verbs occur more often in their separated form than otherwise.® In- 
separable verbs, of course, must be given in their alphabetical 
place, and verbs with doubtful prefixes must, if need be, listed 
twice. 


* Duden writes Eisenbahnfahrplan, Gardeulan, Ostafrika, Karlheinz, deutsch- 
amerikanisch and uses the hyphen only where the word is too long or where the 
connected elements are felt as two words, e.g., in Arbeiter-Unfallversicherungsgesell- 
schaft or in deutsch-amerikanischer Schiffsverkehr. 

* Confusion can be avoided by giving a general reference under the prefix con- 
cerned. Cf. Dietz’s edition of Das Nibelungenlied (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 
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An especially knotty problem is offered by idiomatic expres- 
sions. Where should we list jemandem zum Narren haben (to make 
a fool of a person) or sich die Sache aus dem Kopf schlagen (to dis- 
miss the matter from one’s mind)? The best advice would be to list 
these expressions under the part that cannot be translated literally 
and makes the idiom what it is. It is obvious that the second expres- 
sion should be listed under schlagen. But the first one could be listed 
just as well under /aben as under Narr, since the student will rather 
look it up under Narr than under haben. Sechs Wochen lang (for six 
weeks) should be found under Jang, das darf niemand mir bieten (I 
won’t stand that from anybody) under bieten, es ist jetzt einen 
Monat her (a month ago) under /er. But not every expression is so 
simple to list, and many cases have to be listed two or three times. 


IV. ABBREVIATION 


By not printing in full everything and omitting certain duplica- 
tions, often considerable space can be saved. This is advantageous 
from the publisher’s point of view, and it often tends to make the 
student more self-reliant. But it should not be over-done to the 
point of confusing the student. 

With nouns, for instance, only the endings of the genitive 
singular and the nominative plural are indicated, and the genitive 
case of feminines is often left out; similarly, the plural is given only 
by a dash with the ending added or left out and with an indication 
of the umlaut, if necessary. Yet this should not be extended to 
such cases as die Nusz, —, Niisse, where the printing out of the 
plural is necessary to indicate the changed spelling. Similarly, one 
should print das Eis, Eises, since the German final s here 
changes to the long s. While it is true that nowadays few students 
learn to write German script, they all read it, and even the student 
who consistently uses Roman script, should not be allowed to 
foster misconceptions which arise only from the laziness of editors.” 

Verbs offer problems in the case of verbs used as nouns, and of 
participles used as adjectives. Common sense seems to dictate 
that they should not be listed separately unless they actually 


7 If the possibility exists at all that the student learn German script, he should 
be taught to use sz instead of ss right from the beginning. This argument is put forth 
strongly by A. J. F. Z., “ss oder sz?,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xx1u, 
p. 76 (March, 1931). 
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have become different in meaning. Das Lachen should not be listed, 
but das Schreiben should be, since das Lachen means only the 
laughter; but das Schreiben means usually the letter, and only oc- 
casionally the writing. Similarly, gegeben, given should not be listed, 
but verlebt, dissipated should, because the other forms of the verb 
have a different meaning (to spend), and verstorben should be listed 
since it has acquired adjective force. 

In the same way, adjectives used as nouns, comparatives and 
superlatives, and adverbs should be listed separately only when 
they have become different in meaning or in form. Der Beamte must 
be given, since the adjective which it represents is not used, but der 
Fremde can be left out. Mehr must be given, and grészer could be 
included in beginners’ texts, but kleiner should be omitted. 

At the end of this article, I should like to emphasize that in 
many cases, various possibilities seem to be equally good. But here, 
as always, the ultimate selection of a certain procedure depends on 
the general method of the book. A direct method vocabulary will 
always be different from the vocabulary of an eclectic editor. No 
general standard will be reached as long as the present discussions 
of method continue. 

ERNST ROSE 
New York University 








IBANEZ AND SPANISH REPUBLICANISM 
I 


N VIEW of the surprising political overturn in Spain, a study 

of radical literature preceding the abdication of Alfonso XIII 
in April of 1931 should prove interesting. Of the varied group of 
heterodox Spanish writers, which includes anticlericals, commun- 
ists, nihilists, and nondescript revolutionaries of every category, 
none was more important in the production of novels and social 
and political propaganda than was Vicente Blasco Ibanez. To 
American readers, who know this writer only through scattered 
translations of Sangre y Arena, Los Cuatro Jinetes del A pocalipsis, 
and perhaps Mare Nostrum,' proof that Ibafiez early held views 
which, though strongly non-conforming at the time of their utter- 
ance, are now common talk in Spain, should be most revealing. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present a brief review of Ibafiez’s 
liberal political and social views as revealed in his social novels, 
and to attempt a comparison of them with the chief points of the 
progressive program of the new Spanish Republic. 

As everyone who reads his novels in chronological order well 
knows, Ibafiez began his literary career with the production of 
short stories and novels of an almost purely realistic type. This 
incipient period, extending roughly from 1894 to 1903, has been 
well designated as his ‘‘regional’’ epoch, since Ibafiez’s inspiration 
was here founded in the customs and local color of the Valencian 
peasant and fisher folk. Blasco’s early concern, as it appears in his 
writings, was none other than a faithful reproduction of the 
prosaic, yet in some cases dramatic, lives of his native country- 
men. Sound realism, though at times a trifle exaggerated, is the 
result, with sentimental and didactic elements relegated to an 
inconspicuous position. 

But with La Catedral, published in 1903, Ibafiez struck a new 
note. Description and the realistic element remain as basic quali- 
ties, but the new and strident note of political propaganda is heard. 
It is the mature Ibafiez, the Ibafiez of strongly radical political 


1 The last two of these novels, written as they were in the spirit of Allied war 
propaganda, are not indicative of Ibafiez’s best production as a novelist. 
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and social convictions. Following with El Intruso, La Horda, and 
La Bodega, he revealed an ill-disguised antipathy toward the 
monarchy, the army, and the church, all of which were, of course, 
but part and parcel of the traditional institutions coming under the 
fire of the growing European radical movement. With varying 
degrees of intensity and success, Ibafiez used this triple objective 
as the motivating force for the greater part of his novels written 
between 1903 and 1909, and he reverted to it with surprising 
vigor in his well-known attack upon the Spanish Dictatorship 
which came to power in September, 1923. 

Critics of Ibafiez’s total production have, in the main, con- 
tented themselves with discussions of the “regional” epoch.” They 
find, almost without exception, as much value in La Barraca and 
Canfas y Barro as they do a lack of it in, for example, La Horda or 
Sangre y Arena. Judgments of the superiority of the novels of the 
regional epoch over Ibafiez’s later attempts seem especially sound 
when rooted in considerations of constructive technique, plot in- 
terest, and characterization. In later life Ibafiez never produced a 
novel with the mechanical integrity of Za Barraca, nor with the 
faithful and absorbing realism of Cafas y Barro. As he progressed 
in years, so did he progress in his tendency to introduce all sorts 
of irrelevant and encyclopedic material into his works. As Bell 
expresses it, ‘‘we can only admire the author’s prodigious in- 
dustry while we lament that these works fail to hold the reader, 
who prefers to derive exact knowledge from other sources and 
looks to the novelist for characters and life rather than for statis- 
tics, or socialist and revolutionary propaganda.’ 

Nevertheless, such critical attempts may well become mis- 
leading, since it can easily be shown that Ibafiez, always a revolu- 
tionary at heart, was in his maturity far more concerned with the 
dissemination of political propaganda than with mere fiction writ- 
ing as such. With this purpose of Ibafiez’s social novels in mind, 

? For these conventional criticisms of Ibafiez see Northup, G. T., Introduction 
to Spanish Literature, Chicago, 1925, pp. 378-380; Bell, Aubrey, Contemporary 
Spanish Literature, New York, 1925, pp. 90-96; Romera-Navarro, M., Historia de 
la Literatura Espanola, New York, 1928, pp. 651-657; Starkie, Walter, ‘Blasco 


Ibafiez, 1867-1928,” The Nineteenth Century, cut, 542-559, and William Dean 


Howell’s introduction to Blasco Ibaiiez, V., The Shadow of the Cathedral, New York, 
1919, 


® Bell, Aubrey, op. cit., p. 92. 
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let us turn now to a consideration of this novelist’s views on the 
Spanish church, the monarchy, and the army. 


II 


Ibafiez found it possible to attack the church of Spain, and, 
parenthetically, all organized religions of the supernatural, on both 
theoretical and practical grounds. On the theoretical side he be- 
longed to that group of European writers who came under the 
influence of Emile Zola of “naturalistic” fame. Zola’s doctrines, as 
is common knowledge, denied the existence of the soul, divinity, 
and the after-life. The Spanish church as it stands today is of 
course but the organizing force of these religious concepts which 
the novelist rejected when he embraced naturalism. Logically 
enough, Ibafiez could not well attack the one without denying the 
other. 

In La Catedral Ibafiez sets forth with clarity and picturesque 
simplicity his naturalistic religious concepts. His protagonist, 
Gabriel Luna, has suffered early religious disillusion and, returning 
to the Toledo Cathedral whence he originally set forth, attempts 
a conversion of the trusting folk to his creed. Luna professes, as 
his first naturalistic principle, the doctrine of pantheism: “‘Dids 
somos nosotros y todo lo que nos rodea . . . Es la materia que vive, 
animada por la fuerza que reside en ella... .’’* It is impossible, 
he asserts, to localize God. One, in all one’s immortality, may spend 
millions of years ‘‘leaping from one star to another’ without 
once coming upon the spot where God holds majestic sway. Simi- 
larly, the human conception of a personal, vengeful God, a God 
having man’s appearance and creating the world from sheer noth- 
ing is to Ibafiez but an evidence of the surging of man’s brain, an 
organ of only comparatively recent development: ‘‘Cuanado in- 
ventaron a Dids, la Tierra existia millones de afios.’”® 

He realizes, of course, that the urge in man to create for him- 
self a fanciful and benevolent life after death is strong. There is, 
for example, the philosophizing of the liberal character Salvatierra 
in La Bodega who, viewing the funeral cortege of a gypsy girl, and 
with the weight of grief for his mother, but recently dead, upon 
him, cries out in anguish, ‘‘Acabamos al morir; pero algo resta de 
nosotros . . . algo impalpable e indefinido, sello personal de nuestra 


4 La Catedral, Valencia, 1903, p. 240. 
5 Tbid., p. 240. 6 Tbid., p. 240. 
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existencia.”” But it is only a dream, Salvatierra reflects.* What is 
substantial, what is final, and that is to say the reason, must 
finally prevail. 

Ibafiez does not deny immortality, but he limits it to reabsorp- 
tion, or chemical immortality. Thus in La Catedral Gabriel Luna’s 
body returned to the soil from which it sprang, “‘sin otro resultado 
que fecundar la renovacién de la vida.’”’® Life, then, to Ibafiez is 
eternal, but not supernaturally so. We are to content ourselves 
with a realization of the fact that our bodies are destined only to 
renew the species, that beyond the objectiveness of reality we can- 
not go, and that as a consequence man is to seek salvation here 
upon earth rather than in a contemplation of supernatural entities 
and long-promised ethereal utopias. 

On the practical side La Catedral, again, abounds with indict- 
ments of the Spanish church and clergy, and so do La Bodega and 
El Intruso. Ina long discussion of the influence of the church upon 
Spanish intellectual development Ibafiez points out, in turn, the 
irreparable damage to scientific thought which the fifteenth- 
century Santo Oficio inaugurated,!° the lamentable expulsion of 
the Jews,!! and the influence of Spanish Catholicism in bringing the 
Hapsburgs to Spain—a dynasty which was to paint its name in 
high glory on the pages of military history, but which was to bring 
final and complete economic and social ruin to the land.” 

In more modern times, too, Blasco finds criticism of the church 
to be valid. His strongest attack, among countless others, is on 
the point of the conservative spirit which he maintains is being 
nursed by the present-day church. Today one must respect the 
established, stay within the group: ‘El que desentona, saliendose 
de la general y monétona vulgaridad, se atrae las iras sordas de la 
gran masa escandalizada y sufre el castigo.’ 

The Jesuit order, which Ibafiez studied at length in E/ Intruso, 
is attacked on at least three counts. Bilbao, which is the setting 
of the novel, he finds to have placed itself on a low moral level 
where marriage unions are base, vulgar affairs, “‘convenidos por 
las familias con la ayuda y buen consejo de algtin padre jesuita.’”™ 


7 La Bodega, Valencia, 1905, p. 252. 


8 Ibid., p. 253. 2 Tbid., pp. 186-198. 
* La Catedral, p. 336. 3 La Catedral,p. 199. 
10 Thid., p. 185. 4 Fl Intruso, Valencia, 1904, p. 96. 


1 Tbid., pp. 185-186. 
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A second indictment is that of Jesuit influence upon the social 
customs of Bilbao. Amusements of the most natural kind are 
frowned upon. In order to satisfy their social instincts, people are 
forced into puerile church clubs and entertainments. The women of 
Bilbao, for their part, find themselves in a position analogous to 
that of Turkish odalisks. The third and most significant charge is 
Jesuit invasion of home life. Here Ibaiiez avails himself of a com- 
parison of Jesuit influence with Death as pictured by Maeterlinck 
in his L’/ntruse. It is an invisible and insidious influence, but is 
none the less effective, with tragedy as an inevitable consequence." 

It is here neither possible nor desirable to set down the infinite 
number of statistics cited in the novels of the social epoch showing 
corruption and misdirection of religion in Spain. Many of the 
charges brought by Ibafiez are obviously exaggerated, some are 
quite prejudiced, and many do not bear directly upon the topic 
under discussion. Thus they are open to question and debate. They 
serve, nevertheless, to illustrate the acrid position taken by 
Spanish radicals when brought face to face with the question of 
organized religion. 

Just as Ibafiez finds strong theoretical arguments against re- 
ligion in his naturalistic philosophy, so there also does he uncover 
his arguments against monarchy as a governmental device. Origi- 
nally, he says, men attained kingship through actual superiority, 
maintained it by the imposition of their wills upon the populace. 
Their descendants, unfortunately, did not possess such original 
merit and the founders of dynasties, in order to insure regal con- 
tinuance, hit upon the device of divine sanction for their office. 
In good logic, monarchs ought to say, “Yo soy rey porque me 
apoya el ejército.’”” Instead, knowing well the efficacy of a pre- 
tense of divine revelation upon superstitious minds, they say, 
“Yo soy rey, por la gracia de Dids.’’ The sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Hapsburgs were adepts at this linkage of kingship and 
religion, and the logic of it came to be, for Spanish minds, well- 
nigh indestructible. No small tyrant, asserts Ibafiez, could pos- 
sibly have long sustained himself in post-middle-age Spain with- 
out complete recourse to this religio-regal device.'® 

Practically, Ibafiez brings a myriad of charges of corruption 
and petty inefficiency against monarchy as a governing instru- 


6 [bid., p. 123. 1 La Catedral, pp. 214-215. 
6 [bid., pp. 129-130. 18 Jbid., p. 215. 
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ment, just as in the case of his attack upon the church. They have 
to do, as may be expected, with evidence that Spanish kings have 
tended generally to enrich themselves at the expense of their sub- 
jects, and that the benefits of monarchial government in Spain are 
indeed few. 

Concerning the Spanish army, the third point of liberal attack, 
Ibafiez offers no philosophic objection. He recognizes the existence 
of two categories of armies in twentieth-century civilization: those 
organized for conquest, and those whose sole purpose it is to main- 
tain internal order.!® That of Spain must, of course, fall within the 
second classification. As such it is too large and too grossly cor- 
rupt and inefficient. Moreover, Spanish militarists continually keep 
up the illusion that the army may some day be destined to repeat 
its triumphs of three centuries since. This is, as Ibafiez demon- 
strates, impossible, since Spain is far too poor to attempt con- 
quest. The army ought, therefore, to be eliminated, or at least 
reduced to the minimum necessary for the maintenance of internal 
order. 


III 


The position taken by Ibafiez with reference to the abolition of 
the monarchy, the lessening of church dominion, and the diminu- 
tion of the martial aspect of government coincides closely with 
expressions of the new Spanish Republic on these topics. The Re- 
public’s very existence is proof enough, of course, of its stand on the 
point of royalty. The only noticeable difference between its course 
of action and one which Ibafiez and other radicals would prob- 
ably have chosen is one of extremity. Alfonso XIII, it appears, got 
off rather easily. We read that he was accorded full governmental 
protection during the time he remained within Spanish borders, 
that his personal property in the country would remain unmolested, 
and that, once outside Spain, foreign populaces acclaimed rather 
than decried him. That this would have been the case under a 
government with strictly Ibafiez ideas may well be doubted. A 
reading of ‘Alfonso XIII Unmasked” and the numerous pam- 
phlets directed against the late Primo de Rivera and the Dictator- 
ship convinces one to the contrary. 

The Republic recently made announcement of its intention to 
reduce drastically the number of Spaniards under arms, and to fix 
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blame for the much-advertised Moroccan catastrophe of 1921. 
This is a step in complete harmony with the recommendation of 
Ibafiez noted above. Such a contemplated move is bound to incur 
the wrath of the nationalistic elements which, though temporarily 
frustrated, may be counted upon to provide a good deal of opposi- 
tion in the future. 

The sorest question in Spain remains that of religion, or, more 
properly, the relation between church and state. Only a few weeks 
after the abdication of the king, serious riots against churches and 
church property broke out in almost every corner of Spain. The 
Pope quite properly sent his protest to the Madrid government, 
with no other result than that of complicating matters and prob- 
ably embarrassing the Republicans to some extent. None the less, 
drastic changes in Spain’s religious scene seem imminent, expulsion 
of the Jesuits for the second time being only one of many results. 
This does not mean, of course, that organized religion is to dis- 
appear in Spain. A nation of Spain’s religious experience and tra- 
dition cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be conceived of 
as enacting the abolition of its supernatural heritage in a few short 
months. It is correct to view the contemplated changes as a sudden 
crystallization of the minor, yet vigorous, rational movement. 

The recommendations for a more progressive Spain as set forth 
in the social novels of Blasco Ibafiez seemed far-fetched and highly 
prophetic at the time of their issuance. The general reaction to 
them, as was indicated above, amounted to non-recognition or 
complaint because other elements of the novel suffered through 
their inclusion. The fact that many of Ibafiez’s objectives have 
become the objectives of the new government should at least 
counterbalance some of his literary sins. The objectionable elements 
of propaganda in his social novels at least take on an added interest 
in the face of conditions in Spain today. Whatever one may think 
of views expressed by Ibaifiez, one must realize their force. The same 
decided opinions in regard to monarchy, church, and army held by 
Ibafiez have also been sounded by other writers in recent years. 
Although in Blasco undoubtedly there is often ‘‘mas ruido que 
nueces” he was not as is commonly held a mere propagandist. He 
was a fighter and a champion of radical thought in Spain. 

F. M. KERCHEVILLE 
RAYMOND HALE 
University of New Mexico 
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SOME PRACTICAL PHONETIC SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE TEACHERS OF ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 


(Author’s summary.—An “intelligible pronunciation” of either Spanish or French 
can be achieved by the average American student provided he be taught the vast 
phonetic differences existing between the native and the foreign tongue. Such 
physiological dissimilarities as muscular tension, movement between consonants 
and vowels, and vowel distortion cannot help but influence his pronunciation of the 
new language. This can be obviated, however, by careful analysis of the variations 
that occur.) 


INCE the appearance of the ‘““Coleman Report” we have won- 

dered just how to live up to the suggestions made on pages 
271-272. It is advocated that we see to it that our students “learn 
how the sounds of (a) foreign language are made and (that they) 
practice them until they (can) pronounce . . . intelligibly at least.”’ 
An intelligible pronunciation can be effected provided the phys- 
iology of the new sounds is clearly understood. To that end I make 
the following suggestions. 

A rather large majority of the foreigners coming to our shores 
seldom acquire a faultless pronunciation of English regardless of 
the time spent here. Why? Mainly because they do not know what 
to do in order to overcome their brogue difficulties. That the 
Spaniards or Frenchmen who have lived here for years still pro- 
nounce English unsatisfactorily is no sign that they cannot learn 
to speak English correctly, but merely that they have not known 
how to approach the problem intelligently; that is, they have not 
known how to analyze the vast phonetic differences existing be- 
tween the native and the foreign tongue. Until they learn these 
differences and their causes they will always pronounce incorrectly, 
and that, in spite of the amount of practice indulged in. Practice 
may make perfect, but in languages it must be accompanied by 
intelligent analysis and competent guidance. 

The ear hears what we have trained it to hear. The German 
says ‘t’ for ‘th’ because he has learned it that way. You can teach 
him a different value for this ‘th,’ but that requires that you know 
the physiology behind its successful reproduction in its various 
combinations, and that you make him conscious of this new phys- 
iological value. The Frenchman and Spaniard will persistently 
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mispronounce the English sentence ‘it did me good.’ I have heard 
the combination so consistently violated that there occurred a 
sort of grace note, or mute e after each of the final consonants. You 
can pronounce it correctly for him any number of times and he will 
still mutilate it. I have even heard him argue that he was saying it 
just like you were, and he actually believed that he was. I am sure 
we have all had the experience of trying to get our students to hear 
a correct Spanish or French 7; have them pronounce a word with 
the sound in it, and then have to weep at the atrocious result. And 
when we have corrected them and claimed that they had failed to 
say it as we did, they have openly or secretly doubted us. One of 
our first jobs is to train our people to ear the new sound. It should 
not be introduced to the eye before it is listened to and said. This 
method of procedure should be persisted in over a long period of 
time in order to fix the new sounds and associate them with their 
written symbols. 

In pronouncing a vowel or consonant the one essential is that 
breath pass through the mouth or nose or both. In modifying the 
resultant sound the various vocal organs, i.e., mouth, teeth, hard 
and soft palate and tongue, etc., play a réle much like the mecha- 
nisms for modifying the cavities in wind instruments. I present the 
slide trombone as a homely example. If the cavity of this instru- 
ment is stimulated properly, with the slide pushed down as far as 
it will go, a definite tone will result. But let the slide be moved ever 
so slightly and the tone changes. The reasons are quite obvious. 
The total body of vibrating air has been modified. If the cavity 
were continuously stimulated while the slide was moved gradually 
forward, there would result a constantly changing tone. Some of 
the cavities involved in the head are capable of variation. The 
tongue can constrict the mouth in numerous places. The uvula and 
walls of the pharynx are likewise capable of changing the total 
body of vibrating air. Any change in this cavity is bound to be 
made manifest in the quality of the sound that is produced. Thus, 
if I began with the vowel a (a/, Eng.) and gradually closed to the 
vowel « (fool) I would not only produce the vowels a and w, but 
all of the other vowels lying along the way. This is a characteristic 
of English. We are always either opening or closing the mouth as we 
speak. We start a vowel, and then, as an economy in effort, continue 
that same sound while we slide up to the next contiguous consonant 
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or vowel. Our vowels are consequently ever-changing, and may be 
said to be wholly inconstant. Our language is surcharged with 
diphthongs; as a matter of fact any pronunciation of English 
which avoided diphthongization would be considered as brogue. 

We close or open from one position to another in English while 
the vocal cords are being stimulated because we can pronounce a 
consonant with either a preceding or a following vowel. When we 
pronounce the English word papa we say the pap in one syllable 
and the a in another. We say mamm in one syllable and the a in 
another in mamma, and someth in one syllable and ing in another 
in something, etc. 

The type of diphthongs that we know in English are very rare 
in either Spanish or French. Their vowels are seldom, if ever, pro- 
duced while the mouth is opening or closing, and therefore are 
more definite. To an American, their pronunciation of their own 
language sounds as though they were talking with machine-gun 
rapidity. We accuse them of having a staccato-like pronunciation. 
The accusation is more or less justified, because they are constantly 
starting and stopping between syllables. There is no drawling or 
slipping or sliding, but a more definiteness of approach. 

In Spanish and French the tendency is to pronounce the con- 
sonant with the following vowel, if one is there, and if not they put 
one there. That is particularily true of words where the consonant 
can be said to be final. They explode these consonants with a sort 
of grace note, or mute e effect. Our imitation of their brogue in 
speaking English calls for the insertion of this indefinite vowel after 
each word ending in a consonant, and not followed by a vowel. I 
heard an eminent Spaniard in a speech over the radio the other day 
say ‘you sent us Lindbergh to weld the bonds of peace,” and what 
he did to the word Lindbergh might well have been taken for a 
certain type of odoriferous cheese. A certain French lady, who had 
been in this country but a few days and who knew practically no 
English, consented to act as my subject in the laboratory. One of 
the sentences that she was to pronounce was ‘it did me good.’ She 
put a grace note after the ¢ in it, after the d in did and after the 
d in good. It is natural for them to do this in their own language, 
and consequently perfectly normal to them when they attempt a 
new one. 

If I were attempting to teach either French or Spanish to the 
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American so that he could eventually speak the language correctly, 
and avoided the physiology of the mechanisms just discussed, I 
would be doomed to failure. He must be taught to keep his mouth 
open, or closed, as the case might be, until he has finished with a 
sound and is ready for the next one. His shifting must be done in 
silence. He must be made to hear what happens if he fails to do this. 
One good way to make him hear is to have him provide himself 
with a mirror and then talk to it. In pronouncing the French word 
papa or the Spanish mamé he will have to be forced to cut the 
vowel off before the second # in the first case and the second m in 
the word mamd. He will invariably attempt to close the lips in or- 
der to be ready for the following consonant and can only be kept 
from doing so by constant practice. 

The American glides rapidly over consonants and holds on to the 
vowels. He does this consistently. The Romance languages have a 
tendency to do just the opposite. The Spaniard holds on to final 
consonants so long that it results in an explosion, e.g., animal, 
tienen gatos, etc. The American who tried to pronounce Spanish 
or French without this knowledge would certainly fail. 

Very little muscular effort is required in pronouncing English, 
so little, as a matter of fact, that we have almost lost control over 
certain facial muscles. These muscles are requisite to the correct 
pronunciation of certain sounds in the Romance languages. An a, 
e, i, for instance, cannot be properly pronounced unless both the 
upper and lower teeth are bared, or exposed. That forces the use of 
the upper lip. If you will observe anyone speaking English you will 
see how little movement there is in that organ. But the American 
must be acquainted with this physical difference if he is to learn 
how to pronounce his French or Spanish correctly. Any pronuncia- 
tion of these two languages without the mastery of this new habit 
would be decidedly faulty. 

We have another vowel habit in the pronunciation of English 
which should be understood by every American studying Spanish 
or French. I have already hinted at this peculiarity. The second a 
of the word mamma in English is pronounced like a mute e, or in- 
definite vowel. It certainly sounds very little like the first a. The 
second 0 of omnipotent, the second e of eminence, the second i of 
irritate and the second x of Uranus all have very much the same 
sound as the a that I have just referred to. I have chosen these 
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words merely because of their having two letters of the same kind, 
and to demonstrate that we pronounce all of the five cardinal 
vowels as indefinite, in certain positions, and that any pronuncia- 
tion of English which avoided this peculiarity would be considered 
incorrect. 

When the American attempts to learn any of the Romance 
languages this becomes his chief difficulty to overcome. He will 
insist upon pronouncing all unaccented vowels as indefinite. It is 
a habit that is very displeasing to the Latin ear. What I have said 
is particularly true of Spanish. The sentence, ‘Maria es una mu- 
chacha bonita’ has eight possible mute e combinations, and the 
average American who was not warned of these stumbling stones 
would put them all in and argue that he was pronouncing “‘just like 
you were.” 

It has been pointed out! that the buccal cavity is equipped with 
various and varying types of surfaces. The tongue, uvula, lips, 
pharynx walls, hard palate, and teeth of different sizes and density 
undoubtedly play a big part in the modification of the sound that 
issues from the larynx and eventually through the mouth and nose. 
By tensing or relaxing various modifiable surfaces in the mouth, 
the quality of the sound that issues therefrom is bound to be af- 
fected. Soft surfaces are known to kill the so-called “high partials” 
of any sound. If the lips tend constantly to play a very small part 
in speech, if the jaws and other muscularly controlled parts of the 
speech mechanism assume leisurely movements, it is a foregone 
conclusion that the resultant sounds will be modified in a definite 
manner. 

The jaws, lips, and other parts of the language producing mech- 
anism are in constant, vigorous motion in all Romance languages. 
The three vowels a, e, i cannot be satisfactorily produced with the 
lips as inactive as they normally are in English: as a matter of fact 
the Spaniard or Frenchman withdraws the lips so vigorously, thus 
exposing both the upper and lower teeth, that he is thought to be 
incessantly smiling. The vowels, because of the hard surfaces 
brought into play, are decidedly different from the normal English 
a, e, or 7. There is no denying the unmistakable difference. It can 
be easily demonstrated by listening to someone pronounce an Eng- 
lish ah and then a Spaniard pronounce an a. 


* Russell, G. O., Speech and Voice, Macmillan. Pp. 61-76. 
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There are vast physiological differences existing between Eng- 
lish and Romance languages. The movement from consonant to 
vowel and vice versa; the muscular habits already developed which 
may require modifying or conditioning; vowel habits, such as the 
indefinite vowel in English; consonant stress or lack of stress, and 
other peculiarities that I have attempted to clarify, make it im- 
perative that we be made aware of these differences before we can 
hope to develop an “intelligible pronunciation.” 

As I review the pronunciation introduction to a score or more 
beginning grammar or reading texts in Spanish and French, I am 
struck by their apparent negligence and lack of stress upon the 
physiological difficulties that an American might encounter in 
learning these two languages. If he learns to pronounce Spanish or 
French ‘‘intelligibly” from any one of these texts, he does so in 
spite of them and not because of them. The teacher who uses them 
has to be equipped to supplement their shortcomings. 

HARRY J. RUSSELL 
Miami University 


THE WORM TURNS 


(Author’s summary.—The pronunciation of foreign languages by American teachers 
and students seems to compare favorably with the English pronunciations of their 
foreign critics. Perhaps we are suffering from an unjustifiable sense of inferiority.) 


S THERE any American teacher of modern foreign languages 

who has not, at county, district, state, and national meetings of 
his colleagues in the field, heard iterated and reiterated with deadly 
insistence, and with a varying but constant note of contempt, the 
plaint of the native teacher of French, of German, of Spanish, of 
Italian, that we cannot ourselves pronounce the language we are 
trying to teach, and that our students do not, consequently, ac- 
quire a satisfactory pronunciation? I have heard it so frequently 
during the past two years that I am at last convinced it is time a 
voice was heard from the other side. I had an answer ready to 
deliver “in meeting’ the last time, but the plaintiff’s statement 
of his case had carried us so far into the lunch hour that the de- 
fendant’s could be plead only at the expense of further exasperating 
the sorely tried patience of a hungry audience more interested at 
the moment—and rightly so—in food than in justice. 

It happened on this occasion that each of three native teachers 
of French, German, and Spanish, respectively, had delivered him- 
self of his message through the medium of his own tongue, spoken 
with the ease and fluency that only a native can achieve. But each 
likewise, before leaving the platform, had had occasion to address 
at least a few words of English to his hearers. It was, incidentally, 
evident that the aural training of the great majority of persons 
present had been such as to enable them to follow without diffi- 
culty the remarks of at least one, frequently two, and in many 
cases all three of the speakers so long as they did confine themselves 
to their native tongue. But when they turned to English there was 
manifest in every case a certain difficulty in prompt recognition 
of some words—and thereby hangs my tale. 

My intention was, when opportunity for discussion or for ques- 
tioning should be offered, to rise and enquire—after assuring the 
victim that nothing personal was meant—how many years he had 
studied English at home, and how long he had been in the United 
States—or in an English-speaking country. The answer would have 
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been, as I chance to know, that several years—from six to nine— 
had been devoted to the study of English in Europe, and that he 
had lived in an English-speaking country from three to ten years. 
(These happen to be fairly close to the average figures in such 
cases, though many exceptions can, of course, be found. Often a 
foreign teacher has had less preliminary training in English, but 
frequently, too, he has been much longer in this country.) 

Now it was perfectly apparent, from the evidence already avail- 
able, that the reply would have been couched in an English readily 
distinguishable, to say the least, from that of a native American, 
or of an Englishman. In a somewhat extended experience, during 
which I have had more or less intimate contact with a great num- 
ber of such teachers in secondary schools, colleges, and graduate 
schools, I have never, except in one instance where the man, a 
college professor, was, through a fortunate concatenation of events 
over which he had no control, naturally and completely bilingual, 
I have never, I say, found an exception to this rule, and that re- 
gardless of the length of residence among English-speaking people. 
The pronunciation ranged from very good to wretched, but was 
always marked by a recognizable ‘“‘accent,’’ which, however, ex- 
cept in the relatively few instances of really confusing mispro- 
nunciation, im no way detracted from the effectiveness of what the 
speaker had to say, was certainly not offensive, and was readily 
comprehensible. My own verdict, therefore, was, quite naturally, 
that the pronunciation was satisfactory, the ‘‘accent”’ a quite 
natural result of slight differences in habits of muscular control and, 
to a degree, in conformation of the vocal organs, persisting in spite 
of a training which had frequently included a scientific study of 
these differences together with carefully designed procedures in- 
tended to eliminate them. 

If this be true of scientifically trained specialists in language— 
I should have asked my accuser, having called his attention to his 
own shortcomings in the admittedly difficult matter of English 
pronunciation—if this be true of specialists in language who have 
further benefited by a protracted period of residence in an English- 
speaking milieu, what is one justified in expecting of the Ameri- 
can teacher of a foreign language in an American school, and of the 
average, casual, undergraduate, or secondary-school student of 
that language? And how does actual achievement, in the case of 
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each, really compare with that of similarly situated teachers and 
students in Europe? 

Then, my dander thoroughly up, I should have endeavored with 
might and main to make him admit my point, which is, of course 
that the native teacher expects entirely too much of us. He expects 
more than he, with all his superior advantages (superior, that is, 
except in the matter of opportunity for study in state-controlled 
schools abroad with English teachers of English, these same states 
usually not seeing eye to eye with him as to desirability of employ- 
ing such teachers) than he, I say, with all his superior advantages, 
has himself achieved in the pronunciation of English. And that, of 
course, is ridiculous. 

One of the speakers to whom I have alluded professed himself 
to have been greatly shocked when, on meeting for the first time 
a second year high-school class in French, he encountered a student 
who utterly refused to venture a word of French in response to his 
attempts at opening a conversation. Well, I can parallel that in- 
stance with exactitude. I was, some years ago, a guest in the home 
of a Parisian family with every member of which I had long been 
on terms of intimate friendship. The son, a student at a famous 
lycée, had been studying English there for several terms, but I was 
never successful in getting a word of English out of him. He was, 
nevertheless, a good student, and passed well. He was also a shy, 
self-conscious boy growing rapidly, and afflicted with the not in- 
frequently occurring inferiority complex of early adolescence. I 
know, further, of a French teacher of freshman French in a famous 
women’s college here in the United States who regularly reduces 
many of his young students to a state of babbling incoherence 
merely through the unfortunate and doubtless involuntary but 
none the less definite psychological impact of his tacit but some- 
how obvious conviction that they are completely incompetent. 
But that is another story. 

If then, as I think must now be fairly evident, the native 
teacher expects too much of us, there still remain the questions: 
what can he reasonably expect, and do we, on the average, fulfill 
this reasonable expectation? 

Leaving aside all consideration of such avenues of evasion as a 
document like the Coleman report might seem to open up, I here 
declare that, from my own experience and observation, I am con- 
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vinced that we, as teachers, may confidently be expected to have 
achieved a degree of proficiency in pronunciation such that, as was 
noted in the discussion of the English pronunciation of most of the 
foreign teachers described above, we shall not offend the native ear, 
shall be able to make ourselves clearly understood, and shall have 
eliminated any marked peculiarity of diction that might detract from 
the effectiveness of what we have to say in the foreign language we 
teach. I am, further, convinced that a steadily growing number of 
American teachers, scientifically trained in phonetics, meet this 
standard, and manage to elicit a creditably comparable perform- 
ance from the ad/e students in their charge. Just here let it be noted 
that the word adle is used advisedly, to emphasize the very real 
difference that exists between the average level of ability in the 
American secondary-school student as compared with the Euro- 
pean. Under our system of universal free education we have en- 
rolled in our student body representatives of every class, with 
every sort of hereditary predisposition, drawn from every con- 
ceivable environment, with every possible kind of—or lack of— 
“background,” many of whom are the first of their clan to enjoy 
an opportunity for any formal education at all.! The compara- 
tively highly-selected character of the student body of the gym- 
nasium or lycée, from the academic point of view, is so immediately 
apparent as to require no further comment, nor any consideration 
of the multitudinous remaining factors peculiarly affecting our 
work. The wonder is, that with this degree of dilution we can 
achieve anything even remotely comparable to the results obtained 
abroad. 

And I maintain that we do; in many instances, especially in 
the early stages of the game, we do it even better than the native 
teacher. I have, as it happens—and here, in support of my con- 
tention I cannot avoid reference to personal experience, to which I 
resort with due humility—taught in competition, so to speak, with 
native teachers of French. These I have found to be frequently in 
violent opposition to the use of the material of scientific phonetics, 
preferring to rely upon the imitative faculties of the students. 
Having achieved whatever proficiency I possess through the aid 

1 This, of course, applies with equal force to the private school situation in 
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of phonetics, I naturally use the phonetic method. Now, it has hap- 
pened that some able students of mine, on entering college, and 
taking placement tests including oral examination, have “placed”’ 
at the top, occasionally above students prepared by native teach- 
ers. (I hasten to add that others, less able, have “‘placed”’ at the 
bottom, or not at all.) In one instance a native French professor at 
a women’s college inquired of a student of mine how long she had 
studied in France, and, upon her startled reply that she had never 
been in France, immediately declared she was a shining example 
of what a native French teacher could do. I have documents in 
this and other cases, should anyone be curious enough to wish to 
verify what I have said. 

The point is, of course, that, having been through the mill, we 
can often anticipate the precise nature of difficulties the native 
hardly recognizes at all, and therefore are better able to cope with 
them. (This I find to be true too of difficulties encountered by the 
student in mastering various points in grammar and syntax.) Once 
or twice a student taught by the phonetic method has developed 
what I considered a better pronunciation than my own; other 
American teachers have told me of similar experiences. 

All in all, then, while there is undoubtedly room for improve- 
ment in our teaching technique, and while our youngest teachers 
often find themselves less thoroughly grounded than one might 
wish (here we might quite neatly turn the complaints sometimes 
heard from the colleges into a boomerang), I think we may be 
justified in asking our foreign colleagues, whose collaboration we 
of course value, to be just a little more reasonable, just a trifle more 
logical, perhaps a shade less temperamental, in their judgments. 

AARON Mac Coon 
Englewood High School, Englewood, New Jersey 





SALAVIN 


(A uthor’s summary.—Le personnage de Salavin prend une signification trés claire 
et une incomparable valeur humaine, lorsqu’on |’étudie en le rattachant 4 l’ceuvre 
enticre de Duhamel, dont il développe l’idée essentielle: le vrai bonheur consiste 4 
chercher et 4 trouver les beautés et les richesses que renferment le monde et sur- 
tout l’Ame de nos semblables.) 


EPUIS 1907 ou, 4gé de vingt-trois ans, il publiait de ses pro- 

pres mains a l’Abbaye son premier recueil de vers, Georges 
Duhamel, inlassablement donne au public des vers, des piéces de 
théatre, des romans, des articles, dont l’ensemble constitue au- 
jourd’hui une ceuvre considérable. 

Civilisation et la Vie des Martyrs lui ont valu une renommée 
mondiale; Possession du Monde a apporté joie et réconfort 4 beau- 
coup d’4mes en détresse; Scénes de la vie future a fait naitre de vio- 
lentes polémiques; cependant, 4 ces ouvrages, certains critiques 
préférent le cycle des Salavin dans lequel Duhamel a campé, pro- 
bablement pour la postérité, un personnage qui mérite de prendre 
place 4 cété d’une Emma Bovary ou d’un Julien Sorel, car il 
représente un type d’>homme du XXéme siécle. 

(L’étude qui suit s’attache surtout au Salavin de Confession de 
Minuit.) 


Le personnage de Salavin est le héros d’une série d’ouvrages qui 
forment un tout dans l’ceuvre de Duhamel. II parait successive- 
ment dans Confession de Minuit, Nouvelle Rencontre de Salavin, 
Deux Hommes, Journal de Salavin, le Club des Lyonnais. 

I] semble que le personnage, une fois créé, ait été doué d’une 
vie si intense que son auteur n’ait plus pu l’abandonner. C’est un 
jeune homme d’a peine trente ans lorsque nous le rencontrons pour 
la premiére fois dans Confession; dans le Journal il a quarante ans 
et dans /e Club des Lyonnais il touche 4 la cinquantaine et semble 
étre arrivé au terme de son existence. 

Dans Confession, la valeur épisodique est tout 4 fait secondaire; 
l’action extérieure n’éxiste pour ainsi dire pas; on peut la résumer 
ainsi: Salavin, assis devant un “petit guéridon de tdéle peint en 
jaune,” 


‘ 


au bar des Quarante Tonneaux, raconte 4 un monsieur 
qu’il vient de rencontrer qu’il était employé 4 la maison Socque et 
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Sureau, qu’il a récemment perdu sa place et a passé les semaines 
qui viennent de s’écouler 4 parcourir Paris 4 la recherche d’une 
autre situation. I] confesse ensuite 4 cet inconnu, dans lequel on 
peut reconnaitre Duhamel lui-méme,' un drame moral qui s’est 
déroulé en lui: en imagination, il a tué sa mére, ou tout au moins 
il a accepté l’idée de cette mort avec la plus grande facilité; il a 
trompé son meilleur ami, fait souffrir Marguerite, une jeune fille 
qu’il aime, du moins a ce qu’il semble. Ces crimes imaginaires |’ont 
rempli de dégoait pour lui-méme et il s’est séparé brusquement de 
sa mére et de sa fiancée, désirant se perdre dans la solitude pour 
tacher de comprendre sa véritable nature, afin, dit-il, “de faire enfin 
naitre de moi l’homme que je cache.”’ (Journal) 

Dans Nouvelle Rencontre, Salavin est chargé de remplacer un de 
ses collégues Gigou qui est malade; il réfléchit 4 la possibilité de 
garder la place au cas ot son camarade viendrait 4 mourir. Celui-ci 
en effet meurt et Salavin est convaincu qu’il est cause de cette 
mort. Plus tard, il trompe son ami Lanoue dont la femme l’avait 
séduit, et tente en définitive de se suicider. Le bruit du révolver le 
réveille, car tout cela n’était qu’un réve, et Salavin s’apergoit qu’il 
vient de faire tomber un verre de la table sur laquelle il s’était 
endormi aprés sa confession de minuit, au bar des Quarante Ton- 
neaux, dans la rue du Lard, prés des Halles. 

Dans Deux Hommes, Duhamel donne 4 Salavin une femme, un 
enfant, un ami, “un vrai, un bon, un fidéle ami,”’ et une position. 
Sans raison apparente, le bonheur de Salavin se voile de mélancolie. 
La maladie de son enfant n’est qu’en partie la cause de son humeur 
noire. Il torture Marguerite, sa femme, et sa mére par ses bizar- 
reries, blesse Edouard, son ami, détruit leur amitié, quitte sa situ- 
ation et bridle sa flite. Il continue 4 souffrir tandis qu’Edouard est 
en quelque sorte régénéré par le chagrin de leur rupture. Le nouvel 
Edouard restera inconnu de Salavin dont il sait cependant admirer 
la multiple personnalité. 

Dans le Journal, Salavin continue pour lui-méme sa confession. 
Nous assistons alors aux efforts vains, ridicules et touchants qu’il 
fait pour devenir un saint. Son patron devient pour un moment son 
confident et lui donne des conseils pleins de bon sens et de bien- 


1 Nouvelle Rencontre de Salavin: “un homme grand, légérement voaté, vétu 
d’un ample pardessus marron; coiffé d’un feutre noir, et qui portait des lunettes 
d’écaille sur une face ronde, rasée, un peu grave.” 
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veillance. C’est alors que Salavin rencontre un véritable saint dans 
la personne d’un prétre catholique qui touche son cceur et lui in- 
spire confiance; il atteint presque la sainteté dans un moment d’ex- 
altation admirative ou il peut enfin s’oublier lui-méme mais sa 
timidité et sa gaucherie le séparent bientdt de celui qui allait 
peut-¢tre le sauver. Un pasteur et un guérisseur se montrent égale- 
ment impuissants 4 son égard. I] sent qu’il fréle la folie, il va som- 
brer quand une fleur de capucine qu’il apergoit dans un jardin lui 
redonne du courage. Il comprend que sa mére et Marguerite sont 
des saintes sans faire aucun effort pour ]’étre, mais leur affection 
et leur devouement lui sont insupportables. I] sent qu’il doit étre 
seul pour résoudre les problémes qui l’occupent; il s’isole pour 
tacher de voir clair en lui-méme et est une fois encore sauvé par les 
deux femmes qui le soignent d’une fluxion de poitrine prise un soir 
ou il avait donné son pardessus 4 un malheureux. 

Dans le Club des Lyonnais, Salavin, par un dernier effort pour 
atteindre la grandeur morale, devient membre d’un petit groupe 
communiste. La police arréte Salavin et ses amis. Son innocence est 
bientét reconnue, mais il a passé une nuit d’humiliation et de ré- 
flexion au poste, et quand il regagna son domicile, il trouve sa mére 
expirante, tuée par l’inquiétude de son absence. De nouveau il se 
sépare de Marguerite, sacrifiée en définitive 4 cette perpétuelle 
poursuite du “moi” et le cycle se termine par une lettre pleine 
d’égoisme et de délicate tendresse, ot Salavin essaye une fois en- 
core de se comprendre lui-méme et de s’expliquer 4 sa femme. 

La série des Salavin n’est certainement pas terminée; la mort 
du héros donnera sans doute quelque jour une réponse aux ques- 
tions que nous nous posons encore sur sa personnalité. 

Ces cing ouvrages au cours desquels il nous est donné de suivre 
Salavin dans les différentes aventures de son existence, présentent 
quant a la forme une intéressante diversité: Confession de Minuit 
est le récit de Salavin lui-méme; Nouvelle Rencontre est une relation 
narrative du réve que fait Salavin aprés le départ de son confident; 
dans Deux Hommes la présentation est purement objective et 
auteur parle en son propre nom; dans le Journal Salavin est seul 
en face de lui-méme et se regarde vivre, penser, agir comme dans 
un miroir; le Club des Lyonnais comme Deux Hommes est le récit 
de l’auteur. 

Ainsi donc, ce personnage central est abordé de toutes les 
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maniéres, nous est présenté sous toutes ses faces pour ainsi dire, 
par celui qui l’a créé et qui semble s’attacher 4 lui et l’aimer non 
pas seulement comme sa création, mais comme un de ces fréres 
douloureux qu’on rencontre parfois dans la vie. Il a découvert dans 
la personnalité de Salavin un trésor dont il veut s’emparer pour 
nous le faire partager. 

* * * 

Monsieur Duhamel nous disait un jour que Salavin était pour lui 
un étre vivant et qu’il ne serait point étonné de le rencontrer au 
coin d’une rue. Telle est bien aussi l’impression du lecteur 4 qui, 
une fois, Salavina été présenté. Pourtant le seul portrait physique 
i peu prés complet que nous ayons de lui se trouve dans le Club des 
Lyonnais; c’est Salavin vieilli: “‘C’était un homme fort maigre, a 
la poitrine creuse, aux longs bras ballants. Bien droit, plus étoffé, 
plus gras, on l’efit, sans doute, jugé de haute taille. .. . Une barbe 
brune, mélée de poils gris, mal venue mais non mal soignée ondu- 
lait sur les joues creuses et dissimulait 4 peine un menton gréle. Le 
front n’était pas sans beauté, mais étroit, sec en quelque sorte et 
les tempes se montraient plates, presque dévétues de cette mus- 
culature carnassiére qui va s’accrocher sur les flancs mémes de 
l’intelligence pour mieux animer la machoire. Seuls, dans ce pay- 
sage flétri, les yeux attestaient une vie brilante. Un beau regard 
sombre, trop mobile, 4 peine embrumé par de grosses lunettes 4 
monture de fer. Un regard chargé de frayeur et d’orgueil.”’ 

Le jeune Salavin n’était pas trés différent: sa barbe était noire 
alors, ‘‘les joues caves, la bouche mince”’ et “le dos voité, les bras 
un peu trop longs, oscillant contre le corps.”” (Deux Hommes.) 

Dans Confession nous n’apercevons guére de lui qu’une vague 
silhouette, une attitude. “‘Je suis, vous le voyez, assez grand, assez 
maigre. Le métier de bureaucrate et le mépris des exercices phy- 
siques ont vofité mon dos; ‘je me tiens un peu de guingois’ selon 
l’expression de ma mére.”’ Nous savons aussi qu’il portait l’hiver une 
“jaquette assez chaude presque noire’’ avec des pans ridicules qui 
le “font ressembler 4 un scarabée,”’ et ]’été un vieux complet noi- 
sette “‘si limé, si poli qu’il paraissait humilié et malheureux.” “Cela 
me plaisait,” dit-il, “‘c’était bien le vétement qui s’ajustait 4 mon 
aime. ... Grace 4 ce pantalon cagneux et couronné, grace 4 cette 
veste terne et bossue, je me sentais assuré de passer inapergu, ce 
qui est un si grand bien dans |’existence.”’ 
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Pourtant Salavin est pour nous une figure tout 4 fait familiére; 
il nous semble que nous connaissons les moindres traits de son 
visage, le moindre de ses gestes. La vérité, c’est que nous con- 
naissons son 4me mieux que sa personne. 


* * * 


Cette absence de description extérieure de son héros montre que 
Duhamel a renoncé a toute recherche de pittoresque; il veut dans 
Salavin aller au plus profond, s’absorber dans ]’étude d’une Ame. I] 
veut nous faire vivre pour un temps 4 |’intérieur de l’4me de Sala- 
vin, nous faire sentir ce qui y est presque inconscient. Ce n’est pas 
seulement sous le microscope, 4 la maniére des écrivains natura- 
listes, qu’il place Salavin, c’est sous le regard presque magique et 
divinatoire d’un psychiatre. 

Le lecteur se trouve dés lors entrainé dans le complexe domaine 
de l’4me; aussi la critique a-t-elle donné de Salavin de nombreuses 
interprétations. 

On a voulu voir dans Salavin ‘‘un type’’: tantét celui de l’em- 
ployé de bureau, tantét celui du francais moyen, de la petite 
bourgeoisie. I] est remarquable cependant, que Salavin est presque 
toujours sans travail, ce qui semble indiquer chez son auteur, 
l’intention de ne considérer aucune déformation professionnelle. I] 
ne saurait guére non plus représenter une classe sociale, lui qui est 
avant tout un déclassé, qui ne sait. trouver sa place ni dans la 
société ni dans le groupe plus restreint qu’est la famille, ni dans 
celui, plus étroit encore que constitue une amitié. Du reste, si 
Duhamel a été quelque temps attiré par |’école naturaliste, il en a 
bientdét senti les limitations, et s’il fait ici ceuvre réaliste, c’est en 
appliquant ses observations au monde intérieur aussi bien qu’au 
monde extérieur; il fait du réalisme psychologique. 

On a dit aussi que Salavin était Duhamel lui-méme. II est 
évident que bien des réactions de Salavin en présence de la vie, 
beaucoup de ses jugements, ne seraient pas désavoués par son 
auteur; mais il nous semble que la personnalité de Duhamel, trés 
fran¢aise, toute d’équilibre et de clair bon sens, est bien l’opposé de 
celle si maladive et tourmentée de son héros; A tel point qu’on se 
demande si ce n’est pas par contraste qu’il lui a été possible de 
concevoir avec tant de finesse et de nuances un caractére si com- 
plétement différent du sien. 
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On a vu parfois dans les Salavin une étude de |’inconscient, et 
on a un peu exagéré, nous semble-t-il, l’influence sur Duhamel du 
mysticisme des écrivains russes et en particulier de Dostoiewsky, 
influence indéniable, mais tempérée par la modération, et l’équilibre 
d’un esprit bien frangais. Au contraire il nous parait que Salavin 
souffre d’un excés de conscience: il parle de sa “‘désespérante 
faculté d’analyse’’; ce qui chez les hommes ordinaires reste noyé 
dans les ténébres du monde intérieur et qui est par conséquent 
presque inéxistant, crée chez lui le drame. Cherchant 4 expliquer 
son tourment, il dit 4 son interlocuteur: ‘“‘Ne me dites pas: “Tout 
cela ne vit que dans votre esprit.-—Seul compte ce qui se passe 1a.”’ 

Duhamel semble avoir voulu nous mettre en garde contre 
l’erreur qui consiste 4 ne voir en Salavin qu’un cas pathologique; 
dans Journal, en désespoir de cause, Salavin s’adresse 4 un psy- 
chiatre qui le renvoie en lui donnant comme diagnostique un mot 
qu'il ne comprend pas mais qui le remplit d’indignation: “Je ne 
suis pas un malade. Je suis un homme malheureux,”’ s’écrie-t-il. 
Il est bien vrai que Duhamel, en médecin qu’il est, dit quelque 
part que pour connaitre l’homme sain il faut étudier le malade; 
mais dans les maladies de l’Ame plus encore que dans celles du corps 
le passage de |’état de santé 4 celui de malaise est insensible, et la 
différence entre |’homme sain et le malade n’est souvent qu’une 
question de degré. I] est certain que Salavin n’est pas absolument 
normal, mais il est 4 peu prés impossible de discerner ot et quand 
commence l’état morbide. I] nous est en tout cas impossible d’ex- 
pliquer Salavin par des théories freudiennes comme prétendent le 
faire quelques commentateurs. 

Si aucune de ces explications ne nous semble satisfaisante, c’est 
parce qu’elles sont incomplétes ou trop absolues. Salavin a une 
personnalité infiniment complexe; il est 4 la fois plus et moins que 
tout cela; c’est un homme ordinaire qui n’est ni pire ni meilleur, 
ni plus fou, ni plus malade que la plupart d’entre nous, et c’est 
la, 8 coup str, la raison profonde de |’émotion et de la sympathie 
qu'il fait naitre chez la plupart des lecteurs francais ou étran- 
gers. Si nous regardons en nous-mémes en un moment de claire 
conscience nous y découvrons, avec quelque étonnement peut- 
€tre, un Salavin, et si nous ne souffrons pas comme lui c’est parce 
que, comme Loisel,' nous avons trouvé “‘la bonne technique.” 


Edouard Loisel, l’ami de Salavin (Deux hommes). 
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Salavin est malheureux parce qu’il est le jouet d’un drame 
permanent. On a parlé 4 propos de lui de Typhoon de Conrad} le 
malheureux en effet est la proie d’une tornade dont il ne peut 
triompher, car il lui manque ce qui a sauvé la Nan-Shan: une 
volonté tenace, aveugle, peut-étre stupide comme celle du Capitaine 
MacWhirr. 

Salavin a une imagination ardente. “L’imagination me harcéle, 
imagination me tuera,” dit-il dans Journal. En effet nous sentons 
en lui une activité sans cesse en éveil qui est celle de la pensée. 
Il est instruit, il a beaucoup lu, méme s’il n’a pas tout compris 
et assimilé, il a conscience de tous les mouvements de cette pensée 
enrichie et surexcitée par ses lectures; mais c’est une force déréglée, 
car son corps ne suit pas les mouvements de son esprit. Ce n’est 
pas qu’il n’ait absolument pas de volonté, mais celle-ci n’arrive a 
contraindre que sa personne physique. La vie sociale, les habitudes, 
qui l’emprisonnent, décident pour lui de la plupart de ses actions 
tandis que sa pensée suit une autre route. ‘En vérité, qu’importent 
mes actes si toutes mes pensées n’en sont que le désaveu et la 
dérision?”’ 

Dans ]’état de réve l’imagination se libére; il n’y a plus dés 
lors d’obstacle 4 sa réalisation; la Nouvelle Rencontre nous montre 
ce que serait Salavin s’il pouvait coordonner les mouvements de 
son esprit et ceux de son corps. ‘‘Je ne sais pas me choisir,”’ se 
plaint-il; il ne peut pas se “‘posséder”’ lui-méme, au sens duhamélien 
du mot; 4 plus forte raison ne peut-il posséder les autres. Aussi 
fait-il faillite en tant que fils, mari, et ami. 

Il'a en lui les pensées qui iont les grands criminels et aussi 
celles qui font les saints et les héros; pour son malheur, non seule- 
ment il ne sait pas choisir entre les unes et les autres, mais il ne 
sait faire aboutir ni les unes ni les autres. 

La vie pratique demande 4 chaque homme de renoncer 4 une 
partie de son moi, de choisir celle qui fera de lui une unité sociale. 
J'ai résigné bien des réves 
Pour aimer un autre réve 

Et j’ai troqué sans regret 
Mille vies contre une seule, 


2 Jourdan, Henri: La figure de Salavin (Georges Duhamel, Ecrivains et poétes 
d’aujourd’ hui). 
3 Voir La Possession du Monde. 
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dit Duhamel (Elégies x11); c’est ce que Salavin ne sait pas faire; 
il oublie l’enseignement de Pascal: ‘‘L’homme n’est ni ange ni 
béte,”’ et sans doute peut-on dire dans un certain sens que Salavin 
“fait la béte’’; c’est probablement ce que pensent ceux qui ont 
parlé de comique 4 propos de lui. Devrions-nous donc rire de lui, 
ou le mépriser? Ce n’est en tout cas pas l’attitude de Duhamel qui 
dit, dans un poéme intitulé “A un pauvre homme” (Compagnons)* 
qui semble bien étre Salavin lui-méme: 


Toutes ces douleurs misérables, 

Toutes ces joies faites de peu, 

Et ces longs moments sans joie ni douleur, 
Tous ces longs moments qui sont ta vie méme, 
Tout cela peut-il m’étre indifférent? 

—Je ne crois pas. 


Pour nous, comme pour son auteur, Salavin est infiniment 
pitoyable, d’autant plus que sa misére est celle de tous les hommes, 
au moins de tous ceux qui savent et osent regarder en eux-mémes. 
I] n’est méme pas dépourvu d’une certaine grandeur, car sa souf- 
france est profonde et sincére, et en elle se trouve un reflet de 
l’éternelle inquiétude humaine. 

Le dernier volume de la série’ nous donne la clé du personnage 
de Salavin. Nous pouvons dire maintenant avec une quasi certi- 
tude que Salavin est un pauvre homme qui giache sa vie et celles des 
personnes qui s’attachent 4 lui, en poursuivant follement un bon- 
heur chimérique, sans s’apercevoir que la véritable joie est 4 portée 
de sa main. I] le dit lui-méme: il n’avait “comme tout homme d’autre 
mission que de vivre.” 


‘ Publié en 1912, l’année od fut commencée Confession de Minuit. 

5 Ce dernier ouvrage, Tel qu’en lui-méme, paru d’abord dans la Revue de Paris 
(15 Juin-15 Aodit 1932), vient d’étre publi¢ au Mercure de France. En voici le 
résumé: “Salavin s’enfuit 4 Tunis od, sous un faux nom, il devient gérant d’un 
magasin de commerce. Infirmier volontaire 4 l’hépital indigéne, il s’astreint aux 
taches les plus répugnantes et les plus pénibles; il donne son sang pour sauver un 
blessé, soigne des pestiférés, sans pouvoir jamais trouver le bonheur ni méme la paix. 
Voulant désarmer un forcené qui avait déja fait deux victimes, il est blessé; sa trop 
grande faiblesse ne lui permet pas de supporter l’amputation de la jambe. Se sentant 
perdu il se fait transporter 4 Paris oi il meurt presque avec sérénité prés de Mar- 
guerite retrouvée, en pronongant ces mots ot s’exprime peut-étre une supréme 
illusion: ‘Oh! si je devais recommencer une autre vie, il me semble que je saurais. 
Comme ce serait simple! Comme nous serions heureux!’” 
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Se conformant 4 sa théorie qu’une ceuvre d’art doit étre utile, 
Duhamel, par l’exemple de son héros, nous apporte un message. 
‘‘J’ai concu de grands devoirs, et j’ai négligé mon petit devoir, mon 
véritable et misérable devoir,’”’ dit Salavin; trop tard, a l’heure de 
la mort, il comprend, ou croit comprendre, que la vie est toute 
simple, que nous la compliquons follement, au lieu de l’accepter 
en toute humilité, et qu’ainsi nous ne savons ni trouver ni donner 
le bonheur. 

D’autre part, en nous révélant le fond de l’Ame de Salavin et 
ses mille détours, l’auteur voudrait que nous apprenions de lui a 
regarder autour de nous avec intelligence et sympathie, car alors 
nous découvririons, dans la plus insignifiante des créatures, des 
abimes de complications, d’inépuisables sujets d’étude, d’innom- 
brables raisons d’aimer nos semblables. I] cherche aussi 4 nous 
rendre attentifs 4 notre vie intérieure tout en nous mettant en 
garde contre ses exagérations. La théorie de la tour d’ivoire, cette 
égoiste conception du romantisme, lui parait étre un danger, car 
elle est une source de douleur pour |’individu, une menace pour la 
société. Et ainsi le cycle des Salavin se rattache 4 la doctrine 
philosophique qu’exprimait La possession de monde. 

En derniére analyse la legon que Duhamel veut nous donner est 
une lecon de bon sens, d’humilité et de fraternité humaine. 

SUZANNE CROs 
Northwestern University 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

In the review of ‘‘Les Citations frangaises,’’ Othon Guerlac, I 
was surprised to read this question, ‘“‘Who has not ascribed to 
Boileau the paternity of ...or to General Pershing the word of 
Colonel Stanton, ‘Lafayette nous voici’?” 

At the time of the war I remember distinctly the account of the 
incident as reported in the newspapers. According to their reports, 
General Pershing, standing beside the statue of Lafayette, said, 
“Lafayette, nous voila.’”’ The American press criticized him for not 
saying, ‘Lafayette, nous voici,” but the French press defended the 
phrase. 

Very likely General Pershing knows exactly what happened, 
but I am sure that it was reported at the time as I have given it, 
and I have repeated it to my French classes frequently when the 
question comes up of a choice between “‘voila” and “‘voici.”’ 

WINIFRED B. ROGERSON 
Chicopee High School 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
THE READING OBJECTIVE AND LITERARY ART 

The reading objective is so often misunderstood by critics— 
not to say misrepresented by caricaturists—that those of us who 
seek a calm judicial opinion in this great debate should welcome 
the restrained article by Elton Hocking,! voicing disapproval. Mr. 
Hocking’s view is, in brief, that literary values are the highest 
values to be found in modern language courses, that these values 
should be fostered by definite literary study (largely through 
translation in class) of standard works of literary merit in un- 
modified form, and that this work in translation should be pre- 
ceded by careful intensive grammar study and oral work for the 
purpose of providing linguistic understanding of the literary ex- 
cellence of style. 

Without entering into detailed argument, it may be of interest 
to consider the following briefly stated criticisms of these views: 

1. Literary excellence of masters like Daudet and Maupassant 
(mentioned by Mr. Hocking) is not wholly dependent upon such a 
verbal element as style, but is rather largely a matter of psychologi- 
cal analysis and presentation, which remain practically intact in 


‘Elton Hocking, “The Conspiracy Against the Modern Classics,’ Modern 
Language Journal, Nov. 1932. 
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texts that have been doctored for simplicity of vocabulary. To 
read Moliére for content is to read him for characterization and 
not for plot. 

2. Only a small minority, ordinarily, of those who study French 
for but one year in college, or two years in the high school, are 
capable of appreciating these finer stylistic values anyway. 

3. The validity of the reading objective does not depend upon 
the use of simplified texts. Proper grading of texts is, of course, 
a great aid in any sort of rapid reading. 

4. In the early weeks (or months) it is usually justifiable, in 
any course to sacrifice literary quality to interest and the rapid ac- 
quisition of reading power. Literary enjoyment (for those capable 
of it) more than gets its revenge by the early ability to use that 
power. 

5. Translation into English is too often a very successful way 
in which to destroy, not bring out, the stylistic beauty of the 
original. 

6. Students have been known to translate painfully without 
getting a clear impression, not only of literary values, but even of 
the content. 

7. It hardly seems likely that the printed translation will 
drive the teacher of content-reading out of business sooner than it 
will the teacher who bases all the value of his teaching upon the 
artistic quality of class-made translations admittedly inferior to 
those that can be bought. 

8. Reading for content can and does stress, not only content, 
but literary beauties as well, for instance, by first summarizing the 
idea and then rereading the original. 

9. Training in ‘‘aural comprehension” (a part of the program 
with many advocates of the reading objective) isa sufficient prepa- 
ration for such literary excellence as may depend upon sound. The 
inference from the article by Mr. Holzwarth, to which Mr. Hock- 
ing refers,' would seem to be that, since it is so difficult to learn to 


1 Charles Holzwarth, ‘‘What Makes a Language Hard?” Modern Language 
Journal, Nov. 1931. The above statement in the text seems a fair summary of the 
purport of this article, in so far as it bears upon the present discussion. Its author, 
except for a few cases, emphasizes idioms that are difficult to express in French, and 
often not particularly troublesome to one who is reading French; hence the con- 
clusion that the direct method should therefore be used seems hardly convincing. 
In this connection it may be observed (1) that reading techniques of the cursory or 
silent sort are direct recognitional techniques, since the object is to get at the mean- 
ing without a clumsy English ‘“‘equivalent,” (2) that most of us would be able to 
learn to recognize say three to five idioms (at a rough guess) while we were learning 
to use one such idiom in the original French, and (3) that a host of French idioms 
which are in constant use, are of obvious meaning and therefore present no diffi- 
culty to the reader. [See Editor’s note p. 376.] 
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speak idiomatic French, therefore we should learn to speak it be- 
fore we attempt to read. 

10. Testing for content—for instance by such a technique as 
the true-false text—is as severe as intellectual discipline as gram- 
mar study; it combines analysis of the thought with essentials of 
linguistic fact. 

11. Rapidity need not be superficial—nor is plodding trans- 
lation always “‘accurate”’ in the best sense. 

12. Not all of those who favor the reading objective approve 
wholly of the Chicago plan of individual cursory reading. Those 
who prefer a less extreme method of reading for substance would 
check most of the reading in class, but make a large part of it 
“silent reading,” tested by ‘“‘true-false”’ tests. The fundamental 
point upon which both moderates and radicals agree is the stressing 
of recognitional techniques (reading and aural comprehension) by 
placing them chronologically ahead of the constructive work in 
speaking and writing, and by greatly reducing the amount of time 
given to the latter in an elementary course, as well as undertaking 
them later in the course. 

13. But even at Chicago a large amount of attention is paid 
to aural-oral work, grammar, and composition, as anyone who has 
read Professor Bond’s description of his program should know. 

14. Some who favor the reading objective do a rather large 
amount of careful translation in class as a check upon “silent 
reading” and other cursory methods. More of them, perhaps, be- 
lieve that intelligent reading of great literature is the goal and 
reward of courses in which reading skill is made the most immedi- 
ate purpose. 

We may end with a brief summary of the position of those who 
favor the reading objective: 

1. We must keep rigorously in mind the type of class for which 
it is planned—average first-year college students, or first-and- 
second-year high school students. We must refuse to be diverted 
from the issue by talk about exceptional or advanced students. 

2. For these we set up as the primary goal the one attainable 
and valid technique—reading. 

3. The values sought are: (1) the obvious reading skill, which 
is interesting and (until translating of literature and technical ma- 
terial becomes universal and immediate) almost an essential tool 
for the man of culture; (2) the intellectual discipline involved in 
analyzing ideas expressed in a vocabulary and syntax different 
from our own; (3) the stimulation of interest in French, so that all 
but the poorest students may be encouraged to continue; (4) 
literary treatment of the reading material, from the viewpoint of 
ideas involved and certain essentials of style and structure. 

4. The following secondary values and techniques would be 
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recognized in a course devoted primarily to reading: (1) aural com- 
prehension (as an aid to the “ear-minded,” for cultivation of 
recognitional phonetic skill, and as a basis for oral work); (2) oral 
and written exercises (in order to stress a minimum of vital es- 
sentials, and to lay a foundation for work in advanced classes). 
After the completion of the foundation work accomplished in 
one year in college or in two high school years, even reading ob- 
jective enthusiasts are ready for courses in literature, and for 
others stressing speaking and writing, in which some of the simpler 
material now crowded into courses for beginners would first be 
taken up, in which reading of a very advanced and careful nature 
could be successful handled, and from which hopeless student ma- 
terial would have been sifted out. 
Pu. H. CHURCHMAN 
Clark University 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
FIVE TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


French genders always cause trouble for American students. 
The trouble will be much less, however, if from the beginning cer- 
tain principles are taught. From the very first week we should show 
that, generally speaking, words ending in mute e are feminine and 
others are masculine. While there are of course many exceptions, 
this general principle helps the memory and makes it possible to 
concentrate attention on the striking exceptions. Of these, the 
masculine endings age and ége are probably the most notable, 
even allowing for rage, which some consider a feminine characteris- 
tic anyway, and for image, which is so closely related to the fair 
sex that it appropriately acquires the feminine gender. The two 
genders of page are naturally remembered, since /e page refers to 
a boy. 

A fanciful comparison that has helped many students assumes 
that men are stronger than women. Then it is easy to remember 
that the French inkstand is masculine because it is strong enough 
to hold the ink, which is feminine and cannot hold the stand; 
while the penholder is masculine and strong enough to hold the 
pen, which cannot hold the holder and is therefore feminine. Like- 
wise the trees are all masculine, but the apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, and cherries that grow on them have to be feminine be- 
cause they are not so strong as the trees. 

Le poéle, the stove is naturally stronger than la poéle, the fry- 
ing pan. Le pendule is strong enough to make /a pendule go, but the 
clock cannot move the pendulum. 

While adverbs regularly come right after the verb, they may 
come almost anywhere else except between the subject and the 
verb. They generally come just there in English—as this very sen- 
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tence illustrates, and the important thing is to remember that in 
French they must not come there. In compound tenses the regu- 
lar place for adverbs is between the two parts of the verb; but six 
adverbs must never come there—here, there, and everywhere, yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow. A few repetitions of these words in this 
sequence will suffice to fix in the memory that they may come here, 
there, and everywhere except between the auxiliary and the past 
participle. 

Constructions of place in French are at best confusing to the 
American student. Here is the simplest statement I have been 
able to devise. First let us consider cities, which never take an 
article unless they are modified, and which take de or d to show 
from or at. This construction is so simple that we can dismiss it 
and go to foreign countries. 

Most countries are logically feminine, ending in mute e. These 
have de without the article to show from, and en without the article 
to show in, into, or to. When modified these have de with the article 
or dans with the article. The difficult part is to remember to say 
en Angleterre and not d to express to. However, there are six im- 
portant countries that are masculine, and they have the masculine 
trait of being contrary. Now make an imaginary map in the air 
and trace on it these countries in this order: Canada, the United 
States, Mexico, Brazil, Chili, and Japan—all in this hemisphere, 
aren’t they? What? Japan? Well, it would like to be here if it could! 
Now, these six countries always take the article, with de to show 
from and with @ to show in, into, or to; as du Canada, aux Etats- 
Unis, du Mexique, au Japon. Even this wording is complicated 
enough, but it is simpler than most of the statements I have found 
in the grammars. 

Sometimes I have remarked that I could recite the “doubtful” 
prefixes in German without saying a word. To do the trick I thrust 
my hand forward with one finger pointed for durch, then raise it 
for iiber, lower it for unter, circle it for um, and repeat the circle 
for wieder (implying the other wider with it). Something about this 
silent movie seems to make the words stick. 

May I adda few remarks about German word-order? In ques- 
tions and commands the subject is always put after the verb. Now, 
leaving these out of consideration, there are only two places for the 
verb—second and last, counting the auxiliary as the verb. In all 
dependent sentences the verb comes last; in all others it is second, 
that is, the second element. ‘‘When Christopher Columbus, the 
great and eminent explorer, who boldly sailed over wide seas, dis- 
covered America, the Indians were living here.” In this sentence 
‘‘The Indians were living here” is the main idea, and all the rest 
is subordinate. Hence “sailed”? comes last in its clause, and 
“discovered” comes last in its clause. The phrase “were living”’ 
comes as the second element, since all the preceding part, “‘When 
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Christopher Columbus... America,” represents only one main 
element. If we take the short sentence ‘‘Then he returned to 
Spain,” we find “Then” as the first element, so that ‘‘returned” 
must be the second. Explained thus, inverted order is a very simple 
matter. Let us add that and, or, but, and for are equivalent to plus- 
signs in mathematics and therefore have no effect on the order. 
(It is not correct to say that these words take the normal word- 
order, as is sometimes stated in otherwise good grammars.) 

As a general principle, infinitives and participles come last in 
their clauses. In such a clause, therefore, as ‘‘when he had dis- 
covered” the participle comes last, but the rule for dependent 
clauses requires the auxiliary to come last. Since two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space, one must come Jaster than the other; and 
in such a case the auxiliary comes /Jaster than the participle. In my 
experience, these statements of usage are much more helpful than 
memorized rules about normal, inverted, and transposed order. 

If any of the foregoing suggestions are of use to any other 
teachers, I am glad to pass them on as a very modest contribution 
to the large stock of teaching devices. 

FREDERICK E. HAWKINS 
Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

The other day, in a frivolous mood, in a group of friends, we 
were discussing similarity of sounds in various languages, and some 
one offered as an ilustration the sentence : “‘cat is dead” and its 
Russian equivalent ‘‘kot isdoh’’; then another person ventured a 
remark that while it is inevitable that in Russian a brother is a 
“brat,”’ in English a brat is not necessarily a brother but may be a 
sister too. This discussion brought vividly back to mind an in- 
cident from our life in Tokyo shortly after we arrived in Japan, a 
family of hungry Russian refugees. 

One fine sunny afternoon as we walked in order to save street 
car fare and to get acquainted with the neighborhood, mother and 
I happened to stop in front of a large grocery store in one of the 
side streets not far from Ochanomitzu bridge. The display consisted 
of all sorts of preserves and canned foods, mostly imported goods 
in appearance. Of course we admired these delicacies, for we had 
not yet quite learnt to stomach the Japanese menu. As our eyes 
caressed the pyramids of jars and cans, suddenly we saw, right in 
the center of all this splendor, in the direct sunrays, making its full 
grains shine like old amber,—a good size jar of real Russian red 
caviar! Just the thing our palates craved for, a relish much needed 
after two weeks of three daily doses of steamed rice. 

—Mother, look— 

— What is it? 





— 
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—No, over here, look, just look! See? 

—Caviar! Why, yes, imported of course. 

—Can’t we— 

—TI don’t know, I don’t think we can afford. 

—Perhaps they have smaller jars. 

—Well, asking won’t hurt. 

Bravely we walked in and exchanged Konichiwa greetings with 
a young clerk who bowed in expectation of taking our orders. I 
was to be the interpreter. My eyes hurriedly reconnoitering the 
shelves, I discovered a jar of caviar, covetously grabbed it and 
holding it in my hand approached the boy for the important trans- 
action. 

—~Kore wa o ikura desu ka? (How much is this, please?) I 
vocalized with the utmost accuracy. 

—So desu nd (Yes, you bet), came the most unexpected answer, 
as the boy continued bowing with an inexplicably triumphant light 
in his Japanese eyes. 

Mother and I exchanged bewildered glances and she demon- 
stratedly doubted my proficiency in the Japanese, but I assured 
her I was quite certain I was correct as far as this most important 
phrase of my vocabulary was concerned—‘‘how much?” Giving 
the boy some time to recover from his bow I patiently started all 
over, leaving out all embellishments and asking point-blank: 

Tkura desu ka? (how much?) 

Tkura desu, he said with another bow, admiringly viewing the 
jar in my hand, while I was beginning to think he was mocking 
me, which would be most unbecoming in a Japanese. Not knowing 
any other formula used in enquiring about the price, I was forced 
to try my luck once again with the same ill-fated “‘ikura’’ business. 

—O ikura desu ka? (please, how much is this?) 

The boy, apparently pleased with my polite use of the honorific 
o,” went on with his bowing exercises, keeping his eyes on the jar 
and uttered most distinctly: 

—TIkura desu na (You bet it is) 

—How much? 

—Vakarimasen (I do not understand) with bow. 

—Combtien? 

—Vakarimasen, with another picturesque bow. 

—Rokoku vakarimasu ka? (Do you understand Russian?) 

—Vakarimasen na (Sorry, I do not) 

—Well, it’s no use— 

—Oh, no, I’m not giving up yet. I suppose, if I ask him if this 
is fifty cents, he may wake up and understand that we are enquir- 
ing about the price. 

—Kore wa o ikura desu ka, I start again a last desperate effort, 
whereupon, as the word go-ja (fifty) was just on the tip of my 
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tongue ready to roll off, the obliging fellow did not wait for me to 
finish and again most assiduously confirmed: 

—Sodesu nd, ikura desu nd (surely it is, indeed), bowing lower 
than ever. 

At the crucial moment, the dignified proprietor suddenly 
emerged from behind a screen door and addressing the boy in a 
plainly displeased tone said a mouthful, dismissing him with a 
double compliment: baka (fool) and akho (blockhead)—something 
like “‘you clumsy fellow,” as I explained to mother; he told us the 
price, wrapped the jar as we paid the money and saw us to the 
door with a Sayanara and a bow. 

Proudly I carried this trophy hc me. Before serving it that same 
evening at supper we examined tne Russian label and found it 
authentic. There was a little seal on it bearing the words, “‘im- 
ported from Russia,” and then three katakana characters “‘i’’-‘‘ku’’- 
‘“‘ra.”” The Japanese, apparently, having no word for caviar (or 
perhaps thinking it more effective to use the foreign original name 
for it) borrowed the Russian for it which is “‘ikra.”’ In the katakana 
system, having a vowel after each consonant, one uses the char- 
acter ‘“‘ku’’ fork when followed by another consonant and hence 
caviar in Japanese became “ikura,” a perfect sound coincidence 
with the word ‘“‘ikura”’ meaning in the vernacular “how much?” 

TATIANA W. BOLDYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Epitor’s Note: We, on the other hand, cannot agree with Mr. 
Churchman that it is “‘a fair summary”’ of the article when he 
states that the purport was “therefore we should learn to speak it 
before we attempt to read it.’”’ It is, to be sure, still our opinion 
that the purpose of language study is to attempt to learn the lan- 
guage, i.e. to get the beginnings of an aural-oral command of the 
language as well as the ‘‘reading adaptation,” but we have never 
contended that a speaking knowledge of the language should pre- 
cede a reading knowledge nor that the two abilities could progress 
at an equal rate. It is quite elemental to assume that a passive 
knowledge, reading for content, is easier to acquire (as was stated 
in the article) and that it takes real, hard work and careful atten- 
tion to detail to take the final step, learning to speak the language. 
To raise the passive knowledge to the active level, reading skills 
to aural-oral skills, is of course the hardest part of the learning of 
a language, and for that reason should be begun early and progress 
gradually, if the pupil is ever to take more than the first step, 
learning to read. O’Shea’s Report would seem to prove that some 
people have found use for an oral command of a foreign language. 
Mr. Churchman and the writer disagree considerably on aims, not 
particularly on method. 
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THROUGH THE KINDNESS OF PROFESSOR ZDANOWICZ, we are 
able to quote from two communications to him coming from the 
Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes: 


Dans une lettre récemment adressée au Président, M. Ravizé, membre de la sous- 
commission de |’Association francaise, attire l’attention de la Fédération sur |’ac- 
tivité du “Comité francais du phonographe dans |’Enseignement.” 

Ce Comité comprend outre les représentants de l’industrie phonographique, le 
Directeur de l'Institut de Phonétique, le Directeur de l’Enseignement Primaire, le 
Directeur de l’Enseignement Secondaire, les Inspecteurs de l’Enseignement musical, 
M. CH-M. Garnier, Inspecteur Général de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes et 
M. Ravizé, représentant de l’A.P.L.V. 

Constituté en 1928, le Comité a mis au point une méthode d’enseignement de 
la musique et établi une liste de disques choisis aprés un contréle minutieux pour 
constituer une histoire de la musique: une deuxiéme liste destinée 4 la formation 
du goat musical, une troistme contenant des disques pouvant servir 4 des récréa- 
tions saines et de bonne tenue artistique. Ces listes sont publiées aux Editions 
Phonomatiques, 29 rue d’Astorg, Paris, VIII. 

Depuis le Comité a élargi son action et s’est consacré aussi 4 l’Enseignement 
de la diction et 4 celui des Langues Vivantes. Une liste est en cours de préparation 
pour la diction frangaise. Le principe de sélection appliqué aux disques existants est 
de ne retenir que ce qui peut servir 4 l’enseignement, en classant a part la diction 
d’art ou de théatre qui peut donner a des éléves de belles et saines émotions, mais 
non leur fournir les modéles scolaires qu’on puisse leur demander d’imiter de trés 
prés. 

Les textes reconnus utiles par les professeurs et ne figurant pas encore dans les 
catalogues seront répartis pour enregistrement entre les divers éditeurs. 

Le Comité s’interdit toute action commerciale. I] publie des bibliographies 
critiques, mais les achats de disques ne peuvent avoir lieu que par les voies com- 
merciales ordinaires. 

M. Ravizé me prie d’attirer votre attention sur l’intérét qu’il y aurait a faire 
connaitre cette organisation 4 vos collégues. Ils trouveraient auprés d’elle tous les 
renseignements impartiaux et désintéressés dont ils pourraient avoir besoin pour 
Vutilisation des disques de francais et pourraient présenter leurs voeux pour le choix 
des textes qui leur seraient le plus utiles (une série de disques “d’atmosphére,” 
folk-lore, vieilles chansons des provinces frangaises, figure parmi les disques recom- 
mandés; la musique francaise est bien entendu largement représentée A ses diverses 
époques). 

On pourrait souhaiter que des Comités nationaux analogues se forment dans 
les divers pays. 

Le secrétaire administratif permanent du Comité est M. Lallement, dont le 
bureau est au Musée Pédagogique, 29 rue d’UIm, Paris, V. 
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Je désire profiter de l’ocasion pour vous informer que nos collégues allemands 
ont organisé une Arbeitsgemeinschaft zur Verwendung der Schallplatte im Unter- 
richt qui étudie toute les questions concernant le gramophone et les disques. Elle 
s’occupe particulitrement des disques de langue allemande et de musique. Elle a 
déja publié le catalogue des disques allemands qu’elle recommande pour I’enseigne- 
ment. “Der Obmann des Fachbeirates,” Dr. Erich Drach, Lektor der Sprechkunde 
und Vortragskunst an der Universitit Berlin, m’informe que l’Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
se tient 4 la disposition de ses collégues des autres pays et leur donnera avec plaisir 
tous les renseignements qu’ils pourront désirer. Voici son adresse: Berlin-Lankwitz, 
Waldmannstr. 19. 


THE ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION convened for 
its annual meeting in conjunction with the Illinois State High 
School Conference at the University of Illinois on November 18, 
1932. 

An exhibit of texts, devices, foreign periodicals, and student 
projects was a feature of the meeting, as usual. This exhibit is 
arranged by the French department of the University High School 
and welcomes any contributions of student projects from other 
schools. Some material was loaned, this year, by an eastern col- 
lege and a middle western university, in addition to within-the- 
state contributions. 

The first talk of the morning session was ‘‘Practical Methods of 
Teaching Pronunciation,” given by Clara Blackard of Urbana 
High School, and illustrated by phonograph records giving both 
elementary instruction in pronunciation and advanced model 
of diction for stimulating such work in upper classes. Among these 
latter, just brought from abroad, were several Spanish records 
giving readings or speeches by such eminent men as Valle-Inclan, 
Pio Baroja, Azana, Zamora, and others. It was a unique experi- 
ence to hear the voices of so many distinguished writers and 
statesmen, many of whose names have long been familiar to us in 
our studies of literature. 

Prof. T. E. Oliver, University of Illinois, whose forthcoming 
Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook, announced by D. C. Heath 
and Company, is so largely based on professional periodicals, gave 
an interesting talk on the past history and individual characteris- 
tics of professional periodicals, urging language teachers to avail 
themselves of these aids. 

Prof. P. E. Jacob, University of Illinois, described the radio 
course in beginning French which he is broadcasting. The course 
is designed chiefly to offer help in pronunciation, although the usual 
development of grammar is provided. 

Prof. A. W. Aron, Chairman of the Department of German, 
University of Illinois, gave the last paper of the morning session, 
on ‘‘What We Teach and How,” giving a very interesting and 
sound discussion of what aims are most valuable, given the con- 
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ditions under which the majority of our teachers work, and of how 
to conduct this work so as to insure maximum efficiency and re- 
sponse. 

At the luncheon, which was as well attended as ever, despite 
the depression, talks were given: in Spanish by Prof. José A. 
Balseiro; in French by Mr. V. A. Roche; in Italian by Prof. John 
Van Horne. As a pleasant innovation a student of the German de- 
partment sang a group of German songs to her own piano-accor- 
dian accompaniment, with all present joining in the choruses. 

The afternoon session featured Language Club demonstrations 
in French, Spanish, and German, providing a varied and entertain- 
ing program that elicited much favorable comment. The aim was 
to show what clever and effective numbers can be given with the 
minimum of equipment—the contributors being eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Linked with the demonstrations was a talk on ‘“‘Language Club 
Calendars” by Beryl Schroeder, Champaign High School, in which 
was pointed out the timeliness of the various dates suggested, 
about which club programs can easily be constructed for nearly 
any day of the year. 

The last number of the program was a paper by Prof. Arthur 
Hamilton of the University of Illinois, on ‘“‘Getting the Most Out 
of Reading Texts” in which was described the development of 
analysis and critical reading through guidance by brief tests. 

As officers of the I.M.L.A. for 1933 the following were chosen: 
President, Prof. R. O. Busey, Illinois College, Jacksonville; Vice- 
President, Amy Beach, Champaign High School; Treasurer, 
Pauline Changnon, University High School, Urbana; Secretary, 
Ellen Dwyer, Evanston High School. The eighth member of the 
executive council is Mrs. Isolita Flores, Hyde Park High School. 
The 1933 program committee includes: C. C. Gullette, University 
of Illinois; Sister Rita Portuando, Springfield Junior College; 
Glenda Olsen, Western Illinois State Teacher’s College, Macomb. 

CAMERON C. GULLETTE, Chairman 1932 Program Committee 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association was held at Atlanta on November 25 and 
26, 1932. 


IN SPITE OF THE DEPRESSION the year 1932 brought inspiration 
and broadened interest to the New Jersey Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association. There was more money in the treasury than 
ever before. Meetings were three in number instead of two. Sixty 
per cent of its membership subscribed to the Modern Language 
Journal through the Association. Programs were varied enough to 
interest any professionally-minded language teacher and a friendly 
spirit of cooperation was evident at each gathering. 
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The first meeting of the year was held at New Brunswick, May 
7, 1932, with the President, Miss Margaret B. Holz, Head of the 
Foreign Language Department of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College of Montclair, presiding. During a short business session, 
Miss Gertrude B. Foutz, New Jersey representative, made a de- 
tailed report of the Forty-eighth meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America in session at Madison, Wisconsin, Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1931. The President’s message concerned first, the pro- 
posed exchange of modern language teachers between the United 
States and foreign countries and second, the N. E. A. Convention 
at Atlantic City in June for which a great deal of planning was 
necessary. The first invited guest speaker of the morning was Pro- 
fessor Donald Clive Stuart of Princeton University who spoke on 
“The Present Status of the College Board Examinations for Mod- 
ern Languages.’’ A great deal of discussion followed Professor 
Stuart’s lucid presentation of the subject. Students from the State 
Teachers College at Montclair rendered groups of French, German, 
and Spanish songs. The second speaker, Miss Winifred Crawford 
of Montclair, gave a very informative talk on “Visual Education 
in the Field of Modern Languages.” 


DURING THE SEVENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National 
Education Conference at Atlantic City, June 25-30, 1932, the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers had a series of 
meetings at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Miss Narka Ward, 
Vice-President of the New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ As- 
sociation presided. 

The luncheon, June 28, at the Haddon Hall Hotel had as its 
welcoming speakers: Dr. Charles Elliott, New Jersey State Com- 
mission of Education for New Jersey; Mr. Leon Lutz for the De- 
partment of Secondary Education; Miss Ada F. Dow for Atlantic 
City. Addresses were made by Professor E. W. Bagster Collins of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Professor J. Moreno- 
Lacalle of the New Jersey College for Women, and Mr. William 
Milwitzky of Newark. Sectional meetings were held at four o’clock 
at the Chalfonte Hotel. In charge of the groups were: French Sec- 
tion, Aaron MacCoon, High School, Englewood; German Section, 
Katherine Kummerle, Walton High School, New York City; 
Italian Section, Leonard Covello, Dewitt Clinton High School, 
New York City; Spanish Section, J. Moreno-Lacalle, New Jersey 
College for Women. The banquet at seven o’clock the same evening 
concluded a very pleasant and profitable day. 

The third and last gathering of the association took place at 
the Hotel Morton in Atlantic City on the thirteenth and fourteenth 
of November. A banquet at seven o’clock, presided over by Miss 
Holz, gave members the opportunity of hearing J. A. Farmer, 
Visiting Professor at Brown University, who chose as the topic for 
his address ‘“‘The Teaching of Modern Language in France.” 
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The next morning before the regular business meeting Profes- 
sor Federico de Onis of Columbia University lectured on “The 
Relationship of Spanish Folklore to the Culture of Spain.’ So com- 
prehensive was his survey of the field, however, that his theory be- 
came applicable to the folklore of any nation. Officers elected for 
the year 1932-1933 were: President, Miss Margaret B. Holz, New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Monclair; Vice-President, Miss 
Narka Ward, Montclair High School; Secretary, Miss Rhoda A. 
Lippincott, Morristown High School; Treasurer, Mr. Harold 
Ruland, Union High School. 

Ruopa A. Lippincott, Secretary 


Hispania for November-December, 1932, carries the following 
contents: Revolution as Mexican Novelists See It, Elizabeth M. 
Henry; Valle Inclén, La Novela y La Politica, José A. Balseiro; 
The ‘‘Encomienda” in ‘‘El Condenado por Desconfiado”’ and Other 
Spanish Works, E. H. Templin; An X-Ray Study of Spanish 
Vowels, C. E. Parmenter and S. N. Treviio; A Way of Approach 
to Spanish-America, Lawrence A. Wilkins; Why Foreign Language 
Grammar? Colley F. Sparkman; Your Castle in Spain—A Guide to 
the Study of Spanish, Ruth and Elizabeth Eakin; A Pan-American 
Club Project, Alfred Coester. 


ITaica, 1x, 4, December, 1932, is at hand with following con- 
tents: Some Remarks on Italian Quantity, C. E. Parmenter and 
J. N. Carman; The Settecento, H. H. Vaughan; The Second Tre- 
visani Collection, University of California, M. De Filippis; An- 
nouncements to Members; Recent Italian Books, John Van Horne; 
Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, July-September 1932, 
J. E. Shaw; Lingua Nostra; comment by Editor. 


IN THE DECEMBER MONATSHEFTE we find: Nikolaus Lenau’s 
American Experience, Karl J. Arndt; Anschauungsmittel fiir den 
kulturkundlichen Unterricht, Werner Neuse; Leibnizian Philosophy 
in the Poetic Drama ‘“‘Faust,’’ Mrs. John A. Hess; A Practical 
Method of Imparting the German Subjunctive, Mark Waldman; 
Umschau der Schriftsleitung; Biicherschau. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW FOR DECEMBER, 1932, is at hand with con- 
tents as follows: Marie Lenéru et sa biographe Suzanne Lavaud, 
Félix Gaiffe; La Littérature Contemporaine en France 1931-32, 
Agnés Dureau; The Creative Teaching of French, Héléne Freireich 
Farrére; The Metric Canon of the French Alexandrine, P. S. Poro- 
hovshikov; Dumas Fils, a Realist? Neil C. Arvin. 

Miss Farrére tells of interesting experiments in vocabulary fixa- 
tion and composition carried on in the Garden Country Day 
School, Jackson Heights, New York. Vocabulary lists bearing upon 
a given topic were written on the board by the teacher. The pupils 
copied the words into their notebooks and then began to collect 
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pictures to illustrate them or to make their own pictures. After a 
sufficient time for incubation and discussion, the pupils were asked 
to write a free composition upon the topic under consideration. A 
number of such compositions written by pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades are quoted. Topics treated included housing, the fam- 
ily, foods, clothing, the human body, transportation, sports, 
winter, Christmas customs, Easter, spring, etc. 


WHY STUDY MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, a paper presented 
recently by Prof. M. S. Pargment at the Modern Language Con- 
ference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, is reprinted from the 
Journal of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and distributed by 
D. C. Heath and Company. In this paper Prof. Pargment mar- 
shalled arguments to justify the teaching of modern languages in 
the American curriculum. There has been such a trend toward the 
introduction of the so-called “practical arts’ into American educa- 
tion that M. Pargment fears for the truly cultural elements. He 
recognizes that the statements which he makes are not new but 
merely destined as a reminder to those who plan the curriculum 
content. 

Modern languages are necessary as a means of industrial and 
cultural communication (possibilities for foreign travel are much 
greater, and great use is made of the foreign language by both the 
radio and the talking picture), as a means of insight into the life 
of the foreigner, as a key to valuable information, possibly sci- 
entific, which cannot be translated satisfactorily or rapidly enough, 
for their purely disciplinary value in the interrelation of ideas, as 
a means of enlarging one’s outlook upon life and producing a world 
citizenship, and as a means of enjoyment not available through the 
use of mechanical devices. 

Professor Pargment pleads for the devotion of a longer period 
of time to the study of a language than the proverbial two years 
in high school, although the college is grateful for even that. 


FRENCH SUMMER COURSES AT THE SORBONNE are advertised in a 
recent circular distributed by the University of Paris. Final in- 
formation may be obtained by addressing Prof. Stephen Bush of 
the University of lowa, Iowa City, or Prof. McBride Perigord of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN TALKING FILMS for non-theatrical use 
may be had through the International Cinema League, 11 West 42d 
St., New York City. Silent films may also be obtained. For further 
information address the League. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BooK PUBLISHERS makes the 
following statement concerning the illegal use of copyright ma- 
terial: 
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In the past two years there has been a startling increase in the use of literary 
property without the permission of the author or the copyright owner. Professors 
and teachers lift pages, in some cases even chapters, from copyright books and 
duplicate them for distribution to students, without realizing that this practice is 
unethical and illegal and a definite handicap to the future production of scholarly 
work. 

The federal copyright laws give to the author (or publisher if he is the copyright 
owner) “the exclusive right to print, reprint, publish, copy and vend the copyrighted 
work.’ Copying without specific permission from the copyright proprietor is con- 
trary to the law and the person who uses book material without authorization is 
liable for prosecution. 

Often teachers who are thoughtless of the rights of the matter duplicate ma- 
terial for distribution to students but in so doing they are violating the law and 
doing grave wrong to authors and publishers. Copyright control is granted authors 
not for the sole purpose of selfish aggrandizement, but to encourage research, 
authorship, and publishing initiative and investment. 

Since so many members of the teaching profession are authors themselves, they 
should understand that the practice of copying books, if applied to their own books, 
would necessarily cut down their royalties and would also be unfair to the pub- 
lishers who have thousands of dollars invested in producing the books. New books 
could not be brought out if they were not accorded copyright protection, and all 
civilized countries recognize this and safeguard literary property. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH in Convention assembled on December 30, 
1932: 

Since educational objectives are being considered by many groups of educators 
at the present time, with a view to revising the statement of educational aims, and 
since the status of foreign language study is an important point under considera- 
tion, 

We, the members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, in Con- 
vention assembled, urge that the following points be emphasized constantly and 
that they be brought to the attention of groups of teachers, counselors, curriculum 
committees, and administrators, as widely as possible: 

I. That any statement of educational objectives that seeks to eliminate ci- 
ture as an important objective in education and to replace it by purely utilitarian 
and materialistic objectives, cannot be acceptable to the citizens of our great com- 
monwealth. 

II. That whatever terms are used in an adequate and comprehensive statement 
of educational aims, the study of foreign languages makes a vital contribution 
toward the achievement of practically every educational objective, since: (1) The 
study of foreign languages provides basic material necessary for the world citizenship 
of modern times, which requires mutual understanding and good-will among the 
peoples of various nations; (2) In this day of worldwide contacts of peoples and 
individuals culture must include a knowledge and appreciation of the culture of 
foreign peoples, and such knowledge and appreciation can be gained adequately 
only through a study of foreign language and literature; (3) The study of foreign 
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languages provides extensive and necessary material for numerous avocational 
activities; (4) A better grasp of the English language and appreciation of English 
literature is gained through a broadening of the perspective of the student in the 
study of foreign language and literature; (5) Foreign language study contributes to 
the vocational equipment of the individual much material that is essential for suc- 
cess in a number of life vocations. 

III. The study of Spanish language, literature, and culture makes vital and 
essential contributions to all of the objectives herein named. 

IV. That counselors of students in our schools be required to acquaint them- 
selves with the vital contributions made by foreign language study to the various 
educational objectives and that they inform the students of the value of these con- 
tributions. 

Further the American Association of Teachers of Spanish recommends that the 
President of this National Association appoint at once a central committee and that 
every component chapter of this Association appoint a standing committee repre- 
senting the Junior High Schools, the Senior High Schools, the Junior Colleges, and 
Universities, to co-operate with the central committee of this Association and with 
administrators, curriculum committees, counselors, and teachers to work to the 
end that the study of foreign languages may make its maximum contribution to the 
educational aims of the present day and of the future. 

Further we recommend that this Association send a copy of these resolutions, 
without delay to other modern language associations, educational associations, 
school administrators, departments of foreign languages in the schools and colleges, 
departments of education in the colleges, and committees interested in educational 
aims and curriculum construction. 


PAN AMERICAN Day, THE DAy OF THE AMERICAS.—In 1930 the 
fourteenth of April was set aside by the Governments of the 
twenty-one American republics as a day on which schools, civic as- 
sociations and the people generally might realize the many ties of 
common interests that unite the nations of this hemisphere. Since 
that time thousands of schools in the United States have cele- 
brated the day with special programs, pageants, exhibits, debates, 
etc., which awaken the interest and friendly feeling of the children 
and young people who take part in them towards those of the 
Latin American countries, and help them see how important it is 
to strengthen the means of international cooperation that have 
proved so effective in the past. 

To assist schools that are getting up programs, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has for distribution to schools requesting it, a collection 
of material for elementary schools, including some simple pageants 
or playlets, incidents of inter-American friendship, etc., and for the 
use of high schools, lists of source material and also memoranda on 
the following topics: (1) Pan American Day—its Origin and Sig- 
nificance, (2) Cultural Ties between the American Republics, 
(3) International Cooperation on the American Continent, (4) Con- 
tributions of the American Republics to International Law, (5) 
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Pan Americanism—its Meaning and Significance, (6) Commercial 
Inter-Dependence of the American Republics; (7) Latin American 
Attractions for the Tourist. Requests for this material may be sent 
to the Pan American Union Washington, D. C., specifying whether 
it is desired for elementary or high schools. 

The Union’s Division of Intellectual Cooperation would be very 
glad to receive copies of any new plays or pageants suitable for 
use of Pan American Day. 

Probably it will also be possible for schools to reproduce, in 
simpler form, a ceremony which has been used very effectively in 
Washington for several years—the raising of the flags of the 
twenty-one countries of America simultaneously with the playing 
by an orchestra of excerpts from the respective national anthems. 
This ceremony, which is of absorbing interest, takes only ten min- 
utes. The Pan American Union hopes to be able to present a piano 
version of the anthems to each school which provides itself with a 
set of flags. These may be obtained from a leading flag-maker at 
$2.75 for the set of 21 cotton flags, size 12X18 inches. It is re- 
quested that schools desiring to take advantage of this offer so in- 
form the Pan American Union as soon as possible. 





RNecrology 











Professor Othon Goepp Guerlac, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures of Cornell University died after a brief ill- 
ness on January 23, 1933. He received his education in France and 
was Licencié és lettres and Licensié en droit. He came to America 
with the turn of the century and his articles on French literature 
in the Nation attracted the attention of Professor T. F. Crane of 
Cornell who called him to the university which he so faithfully 
served for thirty-two years. Many teachers thruout the country 
knew him thru his edition of Le Livre de mon Ami and his Standard 
French Authors and all students of French literature will always 
remain grateful to him for his Citations Frangaises, which, altho 
only recently from the press, has already become as well-known as 
Bartlett in English. He always retained a very lively interest in 
international affairs and for the last few years contributed regu- 
larly to Current History of the New York Times. A host of Cornell 
graduates, to whom his passing will mean such genuine sorrow, 
will always remember not only the inspiration of his stimulating 
teaching but also the kindness of his genial and sympathetic 
nature. 

J. F. Mason 
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ALGERNON COLEMAN. An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, 1927-32. (Compiled with the assistance of 
Agnes Jacques.) The University of Chicago Press, 1932. $3. 


This volume, prepared under the general direction of the Com- 
mittee on Modern Language Teaching which was organized in 
1928 by the American Council on Education, takes up the work of 
compilation at the point where the Annotated Bibliography of 
Modern Language Methodology of Buchanan and McPhee leaves 
off. It gives a digest of the contents of all books, articles, and re- 
ports which have been published in the United States and Canada 
and includes also the more important contributions of England, 
France, and Germany. 

In all, 570 books, articles, and reports are discussed. Each is 
analyzed briefly ‘“‘without bias and in an objective spirit.” ‘‘Oc- 
casionally, where fairness to the user of the volume demands a 
critical attitude, the work under discussion is judged solely for the 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of its avowed purpose.” 

The reviewer is wondering whether all articles have been ana- 
lyzed in the same manner as was his own (‘‘Publications of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study,” French Review, 111, 2, Novem- 
ber, 1929) the main point of which he feels has been overlooked, 
i.e., he stated in the course of his article: “Herein lies my main 
criticism . . . : in stressing the reading aim, it (the report) betrays 
lack of vision, it fails to take into account the possibilities and 
probabilities of the immediate future (development of facilities of 
intercommunication). It considers conditions as static.’’ Yet no 
hint of this criticism in to be found in the summary (no. 28). Hence 
one is led to ask whether the very short compass of these résumés 
does not detract from their accuracy and therefore from their use- 
fulness. 

The 570 analyses are grouped under the following headings: 
Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages; Psychology of Language Learning; General Trends in 
Language Teaching; Aims, Materials, and Methods (under which 
are a number of subdivisions such as: Objectives, Phonetics, Read- 
ing, Grammar and Syntax, Vocabulary and Idioms, Realia, etc.) ; 
Tests and Testing; Correlation and Transfer; Training of Teachers; 
Foreign Language Teaching in European Schools; Miscellaneous. 

“No account has been taken in this volume of textbooks pub- 
lished during the five-year period. The committee hopes to bring 
out during 1933 a book which will contain a discussion of tenden- 
cies in the field.”” An Index of Authors completes the volume. 

CHARLES HOLZWARTH 
Rochester, New York 
386 
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C. E. PARMENTER AND S. N. TREVINO. ‘‘Vowel Positions as Shown 
by X-ray.”’ Monthly Journal of Speech, June, 1932. 


The vowel triangle has been used by many generations of 
modern language teachers who have found it a helpful device for 
portraying visibly certain fundamental physiological facts con- 
cerning vowel formation. It was first presented in a Latin treatise 
by a German phonetician, C. F. Hellwag, in 1781. Popularized by 
Viétor in the last century, it is generally known as the Viétor tri- 
angle. 

Like a thunder clap from a clear sky came the announcement 
by Dr. G. Oscar Russell, in both of his books, The Vowel (1928) and 
Speech and Voice (1932), that his investigation of vowel positions 
by means of X-ray photographs showed that the vowel triangle 
had no basis in physiological fact. 

While deeply impressed by the scholarly attitude of Mr. Russell 
and by the magnitude of his observations, we were not wholly 
convinced that the triangle should be discarded, and we were 
hoping that the last word as to the revelation of the X-ray had 
not been said. 

Hence most welcome was the arrival of the brochure entitled 
Vowel Positions as Shown by the X-ray by C. E. Parmenter and 
S. N. Trevifio, of the University of Chicago. This article, which is 
clearly illustrated both by photographs and drawings, appeared 
in the Monthly Journal of Speech, for June 1932. 

With thoroughly adequate equipment at their disposal they 
have perfected an X-ray technique for photographing the vocal 
organs during the pronunciation of the vowels, which corrects a 
certain inaccuracy in Mr. Russell’s observations. We are shown 
in this article that even a slight movement on the part of the sub- 
ject photographed was sufficient to invalidate the comparison of 
two successive radiographs. This shifting of posture is avoided in 
this more recent investigation by a simple, ingenious device illus- 
trated in the article under consideration. 

It is shown also that there is a reciprocal relation between the 
front and back resonance chambers of the mouth in the pronuncia- 
tion of the several vowels. With the enlargement of the cavity of 
the mouth above the tongue, there is a corresponding decrease in 
the size of the back cavity between the root of the tongue and the 
back wall of the pharynx; whereas, a decrease in the size of the 
front cavity is accompanied by an enlargement of the cavity be- 
hind the tongue. 

As a result of the observations of Mr. Parmenter and Mr. 
Trevifio, made with a technique even more exact than hitherto 
used, the vowel triangle is thoroughly vindicated, and we can again 
present it to our students without misgivings as an approximate 
representation of the progressive depression of the tongue from the 
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close to the open vowels, and of its progressive recessive move- 
ment from the position of [i] to that of [x]. 
We trust that the conclusions of Messrs. Parmenter and Trevifio 
will be corroborated by further investigations. 
Syracuse University A. S. PATTERSON 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ. French Romantic Poetry: an An- 
thology. Edited with Introduction and Notes. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1932. xxxi+443 pp. 


This admirable anthology, the most complete of its kind to 
appear in this country, is made up of 151 poems from the pens of 
thirty poets of the French Romantic period. The list is headed by 
Chénier who, despite the fact that he came to his untimely end in 
1794, rightfully belongs with the Romanticists not only because 
of his tremendous influence on Vigny and other members of the 
group but also because of the fact that the first edition of his poems 
and poetic fragments dates from 1819, though some of his work 
had been read in manuscript by Chateaubriand and others. The 
anthology includes selections from the verse of the members of the 
successive Romantic cénacles, that of the Arsenal, that of Hugo 
and that of the Jeunes-France; but, in addition, it contains com- 
positions by poets, like Chateaubriand, Millevoye, Delavigne and 
Barbier, who were never officially members of any one of these 
groups, as well as Viennet’s satire on the movement, Aux Muses, 
sur les romantiques and Musset’s dédicace to La Coupe et les lévres 
in which the Lamartinians are held up to scorn. Of particular inter- 
est is the fact that such poets as Pétrus Borel and Philothée 
O’Neddy, probably for the first time in a volume of this sort, are 
given a place alongside their far more famous colleagues of the 
Jeunes-France, Gautier and Gérard de Nerval, and that Aloysius 
Bertrand, the almost totally-forgotten prose-poet of Gaspard de la 
Nuit, is honored by inclusion. In a word, the anthology is marked 
by a catholicity of taste which finds room for virtually every one 
of the poets, without regard for rank or reputation, whose work 
contributed something of importance to French Romanticism. 

Professor Schwartz has provided his anthology with a fifteen- 
page introduction in which some effort is made in the ever-difficult 
venture of defining Romanticism and in which the history of the 
movement, from its early bourgeonings in the eighteenth and first 
two decades of the nineteenth centuries, through its flowering in 
the three cénacles, to its decay and replacement by Parnassian 
poetry, is adequately sketched. In giving the Romanticists full 
credit for their achievements in behalf of French poetry, Professor 
Schwartz is by no means blind to their weaknesses nor to the fact 
that, even in their heyday, they were far from imposing their con- 
ception of the poetic art upon the entire thinking and reading 
public. The introduction is written in a direct and vivid style that 
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should render it both interesting and informative to the American 
student who is about to embark upon the seas, to him often as yet 
largely uncharted, of French lyric poetry; and the selections con- 
tained in the anthology proper are of a variety and a beauty to 
make him wish to prolong his journey in this fascinating realm. 
The student is assisted on his voyage by brief biographical notices 
of the successive poets, bibliographical suggestions and some forty 
pages of notes which provide historical information as to the in- 
dividual poems, and explanations, where necessary, of allusions 
and difficult words or passages. Prof. Schwartz’s anthology, there- 
fore, should prove indispensable as basic text-book for under- 
graduate courses in French Romantic poetry, extending over 
a trimester or a semester, and one of the text-books for similar 
courses in the history of French poetry, extending over a full 
academic year; and it should even prove valuable as a handy 
manual for graduate courses in Romantic poetry, in which, it goes 
without saying, students should be required to go directly to the 
sources and to read both widely and critically in the great poets 
of the epoch. 

The volume is well printed and bound and is comparatively 
free of typographical errors. The following misprints have been 
noted: p. xxi, “éntrangéres” for “étrangéres”; p. 2 (1.2 and 17), 
“Théthis” for “Thétis,” the spelling given in the Dimoff and other 
editions of Chénier, though Latouche gives it as ‘“‘Téthys”; p. 24, 
“propaganda” for ‘“‘propagande” (1.29); p. 159, ‘“‘Magii’” for 
“Magi”; p. 283, “est” for “et” (1.21) and “‘Fiat-ce” unhyphenated 
(1. 54); p. 295, the coqguille ‘‘ui” for “qui’’; p. 410, the German 
word “sollen” is printed “follen”; p. 434, “wilt” for “will.” On 
p. 163, 1. 30, the verb “est” has been omitted; and on p. 305, 1. 14, 
the adjective “‘lassée” appears as ‘“‘lasse,” so that the rhyme is 
thereby spoiled. The epigraph from Dante, used by Gautier for 
“Sonnet vir” of his Poéstes, 1830-32, should have been printed 
(p. 390) as two verses, since, as it now stands, it might give the 
student an erroneous impression. Finally, the statement (p. xxxi) 
that “Art for art’s sake became the motto of the whole Parnassian 
school” should, perhaps, have been slightly modified, inasmuch as 
it is not entirely accurate to speak of a Parnassian “school,” and 
since it can be demonstrated that many Parnassians (notably 
L.-X. de Ricard and Coppée) did not always write as though “art 
for art’s sake’? was their motto. Taken by and large, however, 
Professor Schwartz’s anthology clearly represents the fruits of 
much careful study and painstaking selection. The present re- 
viewer, for one, would welcome the appearance of a Parnassian 
anthology to serve alongside this florilége from the Romanticists 
and those of Symbolist and more recent French poetry which are 
already available. 

The University of Texas AARON SCHAFFER 
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NICOLETTE PERNOT. Exercices de prononciation francaise a l’usage 
des étudiants anglo-saxons. (Les Editions phonomathiques.) 
Paris: Rouart, Lerolle et Cie. 9 fr. 


As an accompanying guide to a series of five Pathé recordings* 
spoken by herself, Mlle Pernot has prepared this useful little book 
of drill exercises. In addition to practice on the individual vowel 
and consonant sounds of the language, there are included exercises 
in Assimilation, Double Consonants, use of Mute e, Accent tonique, 
and that subtly elusive yet essential speech element, Intonation, 
which is subdivided into various types: (1) Constatation, (2) Enu- 
mération, (3) Parenthéses, (4) Interrogation et Exclamation, (5) Ex- 
clamation et Sup position, (6) Propositions incidentes, (7) Phrases in- 
troduisant un discours, (8) Exclamations diverses. It is perhaps in the 
realm of Intonation that the recordings will prove most valuable. 

In listing the phonetic alphabet, which is composed of I.P.A. 
characters with some slight modifications, a word of explanation 
might have been added as to the significance of the various modi- 
fiers, for the benefit of the novice. I refer to the following: (1) 
[o], [e], and [4] as used in historically tonic syllables and represent- 
ing very close vowels (chaud | fo], thé [te], deux [dd]; (2) atonic [o] as 
in moquer |moke], a very close open 9, instead of the more usual 
[moke]; (3) [¢], [2], and [ce] for very open tonic vowels before r 
(terre [te:r°?] as compared with quel [kel] for example); (4) [6], a 
very wise substitute for [5]; and (5) the small mute e above the line 
to indicate the détente vocalique. 

In the transcriptions only one variety of r, the [r], is employed. 
Evidently it is intended to represent the uvular variety whosesym- 
bol is more correctly [Rr]. Only one type of a sound is distinguished, 
the front a [a], which would point again to a tendency toward a 
fusion of the two sounds [a] and [a] into what has been termed the 
normalized a. However, in the choice of words for drill on the a 
phoneme, any such words as las, ane, dge, etc., are carefully 
avoided by listing only words containing atonic a’s such as avec, 
analogie, etc. (cf. section 35). 

Drill exercises have been recorded for all of the vowel sounds, 
the semi-vowels (exclusive of yod), and the explosive and liquid con- 
sonants. Recorded drill on the fricatives is omitted for obvious 
acoustic reasons. The section on Assimilation (85) might well have 
been included among the recorded passages because of its well- 
chosen examples. 


Note: Recorded sections are preceded by an asterisk which was omitted before 
section 68, page 27; before section 90, page 35; and before section 31, page 45. 
University of Wisconsin Kar G. BOTTKE 


* Disques Pathé X93.063—X93.067 on sale in France: Institut de Phonétique, 
19, rue des Bernardins, Paris (Se); in America: French Summer School, Middlebury 
College, Vt. 
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Sturecis E. Leavitt. The Estrella de Sevilla and Claramonte. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. $2.00. 


In this little volume of 96 pages Professor Leavitt offers us an 
interesting and scholarly contribution to the bibliography of that 
well-known seventeenth-century Spanish masterpiece, for so long 
attributed to Lope de Vega, La Estrella de Sevilla. After a short in- 
troduction in which he gives us a résumé of the play, the author 
proceeds with a discussion of possible sources, as well as numerous 
and undeniable literary antecedents. He suggests as possibilities 
several contemporary events, among them the mysterious death 
of the Conde de Villamediana, not only as starting points for ascer- 
taining the author of Estrella, but also as an explanation of the 
“Cardenio”’ supposed to be its author in the Foulsché-Delbosc ver- 
sion: the exposition of such incidents would be dangerous enough 
to call for a pseudonym in order to protect the author from royal or 
noble vengeance. After this comes a discussion of the probable 
date, which is fixed as some time in 1623 from an array of contribu- 
tory evidence. Professor Leavitt studies the alleged interpolations 
in the play with an eye to showing the possibility of intervention of 
Claramonte in this part—his evidence is an exhaustive comparison 
of vocabulary and manner of expression—and then proceeds to find 
that same evidence in many other parts of the Estrella. He givesus a 
short study of the life and works of Claramonte, finds nothing to 
indicate that he was not or could not be the author and much to 
establish the affirmative of the same question. He finds distinguish- 
ing characteristics in the work of Claramonte which are present in 
the Estrella and usually absent in the productions of other play- 
wrights of the period. The author has consulted more than 225 
plays by 32 contemporary dramatists, and consequently his state- 
ments concerning expressions peculiar to Claramonte should carry 
weight. 

So far as comparative vocabulary and idiom are concerned 
Professor Leavitt has supported the possibility of Claramonte’s 
authorship of the play. One regrets, however, that he has not 
made a comparative study, of the same dramatists, of historical 
material as well as their daring to present dangerous contemporary 
scandal on the stage. There are at least these two additional ap- 
proaches to the subject and evidence in such fields would seem to be 
at least of equal worth with that of vocabulary. 

F. O. ADAM, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


Henri F. MULLER AND PAULINE TayLor. A Chrestomathy of Vul- 
gar Latin. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932, 334 pages. 
$3.60. 


It is an axiom, we take it, that textbooks are supposed to con- 
vey facts well ascertained and verified by scholarship or science, 
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or, since theories cannot altogether be dispensed with, at least such 
theories as have been generally accepted by a consensus of au- 
thoritative scholarly opinion. 

The present book is being advertised in the following terms: 


This chrestomathy is the first . . . to present a well-founded (italics ours) novel 
conception of the development of Vulgar Latin. This conception is based on the 
fact that it was not until the middle of the sixth century that a Latin with a differ- 
ent pronunciation and syntax had evolved from the Classic Latin, and that Vul- 
gar Latin flourished unchecked during the second half of the sixth, the seventh, 
and eighth centuries before the differentiation between Vulgar and Classic Latin 
was officially recognized and the Romance languages made their appearance. 


This ‘‘well-founded novel” conception of the development of 
Vulgar Latin was the discovery made by Professor Muller in a 
treatise printed in 1929.' As such it received the attention of a 
number of competent critics, of whose verdict I shall give a few 
extracts. 


With genuine regret one notices the disproportion between the industry spent 
in collecting the materials and the definitely ascertained results of the interpreta- 
tion, because the method is a failure. Muller pleads for theses set up in advance, 
prejudices in part as old as Muratori, and he fails to weigh prudently and critically 
the reasons pro and con, as he might have learned from Menéndez Pidal . . .? 

It is unthinkable that the main linguistic groups (Italian, French and Spanish) 
should have formed their chief differences as late as the period following the eighth 
century, and it would seem that Muller has confused the actual phonetic processes 
with their appearance in writing, as would follow from a number of contradictions 
in his presentation of the subject... . / A detailed examination of the linguistic facts 
within the “Latin” leads to a complete rejection of Muller’s basic theory.’ 

The view laid down in the first part (namely, that Vulgar Latin remained uni- 


1H. F. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin. Halle, Niemeyer, 1929 (Beihefte 
sur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Heft 78). 

2G. Moldenhauer, in Lileraturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 
Lm (1931), col. 110-12: 

“Mit aufrichtigem Bedauern sieht man das Missverhiltnis von aufgewandtem 
Sammelfleiss und gesicherten Deutungsergebnissen, weil die Methode verfehlt ist. 
Muller pladiert .. . fiir eingangs aufgestellte Thesen, vorgefasste Meinungen, die 
teilweise auf Muratori zuriickgehen, er wigt nicht vorsichtig, streng kritisch, pro 
und contra gegeneinander ab, wie er es bei Menéndez Pidal sehen konnte.. .” 

* Elise Richter, in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, cu1x, 122 ff.: 

“Es ist undenkbar, dass die Hauptsprachgruppen ihre massgebenden Ver- 
schiedenheiten erst nach dem 8. Jahrhundert ausgebildet hitten, und es scheint, 
dass Muller die tatsaichlichen phonetischen Vorgiinge und ihr schriftliches Insda- 
seintreten irgend verwechselt hat, wie aus manchen Widerspriichen seiner Darstel- 
lung hervorgeht ... Eine genaue Betrachtung der Sprachzustiinde innerhalb des 
‘Lateinischen’ fiihrt zu einer vollstindigen Ablehnung des Mullerschen Grundge- 
dankens.”’ 
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form down to the eighth century) contains, as for the date of several Old Romance 
and especially single Romance changes, some correct points; but in its generalization 
it is most probably false. The presentation of the second part is based on the as- 
sumption of an enormous influence of the Latin spoken by the educated upon the 
Vulgar Latin even of the lowest classes; such an influence is altogether improbable. 
The demonstration of Muller is at all events entirely insufficient. ... The book .. . 
is rich in doubtful, nay improbable and even impossible assertions; it betrays an 
insufficient acquaintance with the details of Romance linguistic history . . . I be- 
lieve therefore, and I may say it, that the treatise of Muller, in spite of the many 
efforts of the author, is a failure (verfehlt).‘ 

I may say in my turn that Preface and Introduction of the 
Chrestomathy reproduce the very features rejected by scholarly 
opinion.’ I very much doubt whether the texts, selected, as a whole, 
not injudiciously, will compensate for such lack of judgment in 
the purely theoretical parts of the work. Teachers will be well ad- 
vised if they disregard those parts altogether, supplementing the 
texts with the well-tested and thoroughly dependable Introduction 
to Vulgar Latin of C. H. Grandgent published by the same house. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Wittem L. Grarr. Language and Languages, An Introduction to 
Linguistics. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. 46+487. 
$4.00. 


This book is meant for beginners in the study of languages. It 
will be particularly valuable to two classes: to teachers of lan- 
guages, who without attending college courses desire an acquaint- 
ance with the subject, and to students as a text in the classroom. 
It is a strange phenomenon that among so many language teachers 


‘ Josef Briich, Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Literatur, trv (1931), 
p. 357 ff.: 

“Die im ersten Teil dargelegte Ansicht enthilt, was das Datum mancher 
altromanischen, besonders einzelromanischen Verinderungen betrifft, wohl etwas 
Richtiges, ist aber in ihrer Allgemeinheit héchstwahrscheinlich unrichtig. Der 
Darlegung im zweiten Teil liegt die Annahme einer gewaltigen Einwirkung des 
Lateins der Gebildeten auf die Volkssprache, auch der unteren Stinde, zugrunde; 
eine solche Einwirkung ist ganz unwahrscheinlich. Die Beweisfiihrung von Muller 
ist jedenfalls véllig unzureichend ... Das Buch von Muller ist reich an zweifel- 
haften, ja unwahrscheinlichen, ja unmdglichen Behauptungen und verrit eine 
ungeniigende Bekanntschaft mit den Einzelheiten der romanischen Sprach-, 
besonders Lautgeschichte . . . Auf Grund dieser glaube ich sagen zu kénnen, dass 
die Abhandlung von Muller trotz der vielen Bemiihungen des Verfassers verfehlt 
ist.” 

* Cf., for example, pp. iii, 14, 21, etc. 
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there should be so few who have concerned themselves with the 
systematic study of language. They not only utter ideas about 
language surprisingly out of date, but their methods of instruction 
reflect an attitude toward the subject quite innocent of the labors 
of scholars during the last fifty years or more, and with good reason. 
Textbooks on language have been unusually dry and difficult, and 
only occasionally has an instructor paused long enough to make 
clear what it was all about. That is why the classes have been so 
small, and thousands of students have gone out to teach languages 
without having studied language. Fortunately we now have a book 
in English which is written in clear and simple style and introduces 
the reader to the subject from an angle which is significant to him. 

The chief difference between this and earlier textbooks is that 
our author discusses the problems of language from the point of 
view of these problems themselves and thus gradually reveals to 
us the significance of the historical study of language, while earlier 
books, in general, have assumed the historical point of view and 
discussed the problems of language as incidental to this. We ask a 
hundred questions about language daily in our lives, not one of 
which may be historical; how then can we expect the layman to 
understand that all study of language must be historical? 

Along with his new approach Graff includes new material. What 
is the essence of language? What makes all language language? 
Meaning, symbolization. What is the connection between the sym- 
bol and the physical thing? A highly important question, for this 
connection is what the teacher of languages tries to teach. Graff 
makes several important distinctions here. Moreover the student 
in the classroom finds an answer to some of those ever-troublesome 
questions: why some things in language are hard to learn and 
others easy? why grammatical rules have so many exceptions? 
how we happen to distinguish different parts of speech? why our 
words never seem to mean to our hearers just what we wanted 
them to? why no matter how we talk our teachers can find fault 
and call it wrong? Finally they get an idea of how different the 
speech of men can be without learning all the languages. When the 
student has finished the book, quite unconsciously he will find 
himself upon the road of the deeper and more difficult study of 
comparative linguistics with a good stock of necessary concepts and 
terms to begin with. 

The scholar, too, will not glance through this book in vain. The 
last quarter-century has asked many questions too profound or 
complicated for the older school to answer. Nor can we answer 
them yet. Graff, however, sums up the present attitude toward 
several of these problems, sometimes with a suggestion or a deeper 
insight of his own. His best chapter is on meaning. I cannot quite 
agree with him in his definition of the word, and I fear, attempting 
to fix on this loose, popular term a precise significance has misled 
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him in some of his considerations later, especially in the para- 
graphs on “morphological classifications.’”’ The differences be- 
tween Chinese and Latin are not quite as represented on pp. 
335-6. I do not get the significance of the discussion of the sylla- 
ble; the text here would be clearer without the figures and for- 
mule. The beauty, however, of the whole book, even for the 
scholar, is that it dares to take the problems of language down 
from their dark and dusty library-shelves out onto the street and 
market-place, where the voices of the people give their innocent 
answer and warn unwittingly the fretting scholar that the formule 
of the mind can be made to fit Nature’s variety only with some 
mental reservation. 
R. E. SALESKI 
Bethany, West Virginia 


J. WoLFGANG Von GOETHE. Faust. Parts One and Two. Translated 
from the German by George Madison Priest. New York: 
Covici Friede, 1932. 

It is probably safe to say that no other American scholar made 
a greater and more fitting contribution to commemorate the 
death of Goethe than George Madison Priest by his Centenary 
Edition of Faust. The impetus for this undertaking Priest received 
through the kindness of Karl E. Weston, the literary executor of 
William Page Andrews, who put at Priest’s disposal for unre- 
stricted use Andrews’ translation of the first part of Faust. From 
it a considerable number of passages have been taken over virtually 
unchanged. In this very fact lies, of course, a deserved tribute 
to William Andrews, whose rendering of Part One must be ranked 
high compared with the work of his predecessors in this field of 
endeavor. 

It would be a useless task to seek to determine from which of 
the earlier renderings Priest may have derived various sugges- 
tions, To ignore his forerunners would not only have been im- 
possible, but positive folly, as is pointed out in the preface of the 
work here discussed. The translation of Alice Raphael, which came 
out in 1929, is not mentioned, and we must assume that Priest 
made no use of it. A brief sketch of the sober facts pertaining to the 
life of the historical Faust and of the development and literary 
treatment of the Faust legend, followed by an outline of Goethe’s 
work constitute the introduction. The notes have been properly 
relegated to the back of the book. They should prove sufficient, 
considering the purpose of the translator, who merely aimed to 
make Faust accessible to English readers in a version faithfully 
rendering the original in as perfect a form as he could attain. The 
translation is based on the text of the “‘Jubilaumsausgabe,” that is: 
upon the final form which Goethe himself gave to his great master- 
piece. Priest has preserved the meaning and the spirit of the 
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original exceedingly well, he has neither added nor omitted any- 
thing and avoided all pitfalls of subtle interpretation, no doubt 
mindful of Goethe’s scornful, ironical advice: 


Im Auslegen seid frisch und munter! 
Legt ihr’s nicht aus, so legt "was unter. 


The result is a very readable translation. It would be rash to 
insist that it is perfect, especially since we lack an absolute standard 
of perfection, except the individual one, and all appraisal are 
therefore of a highly subjective nature. Who shall decide whether 
A or B is the better rendering of the following lines: 


Denkt Ihr an mich ein Augenblickchen nur, 
Ich werde Zeit genug an Euch zu denken haben. 
A Think of me sometime, just a little while, 
I shall have so much time to think of you! 
B Though you may think of me a moment only, 
I’ll have, ah, time enough to think of you. 


The question of the meter we may dismiss as of secondary im- 
portance. Which version renders the meaning of the original more 
closely may seem debatable to some. Can ‘‘Denkt Ihr’’ be con- 
sidered an imperative, or does the inversion result from the omis- 
sion of ‘“‘wenn?” The objection that this conjunction does not fit 
in here, that an adversative would be required, is utterly without 
weight.—If some great Faust scholar has rendered a verdict on 
this particular point, that settles the question—for all who need 
an authority to set their minds at ease. Yet, there is really no need 
of deciding, since either rendering is acceptable. A note of wistful 
regret is present in both, and one could hardly maintain that the 
feminine point of view is over-emphasized in A. It really depends 
on the individual fancy of the reader to what cause he may at- 
tribute Margaret’s apprehension. 

Psychologically it seems improbable that Margaret should 
plead at this stage with Faust, though ever so modestly, to be 
remembered, even for a brief space of time. Throughout the entire 
scene, she dwells upon her humble station, which latter seems the 
chief cause of her fear that she will be no more than a brief episode 
in the life of Faust. Bayard Taylor was fully aware of this, but he 
felt that the lines also suggested in a mysterious way a contrast 
“between the love of man and of woman.” The latter part of the 
eighteenth century was, indeed, already conscious of such a con- 
trast, and the more than eighty years that intervened between the 
composition of this particular scene and Taylor’s translation had 
deepened this conception considerably. But Margaret is, after all, 
not a modern woman, but a young, inexperienced maiden of the 
sixteenth century, a daughter of the common people. Was she, 
nevertheless, subconsciously aware of such a contrast in the love 
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of man and of woman? In her general attitude and bearing, she 
does not resemble the modern woman. Must we assume that she 
was in one particular far ahead of her time? In such instances we 
must be alert not to attribute to characters of bygone days feelings 
and emotions that were wholly undeveloped and undefined during 
the ages in which they lived. But the real question is: what was 
Goethe’s own conception and intent when he wrote these lines. 
The answer will always depend on the individual; it is a matter 
of interpretation. 

As one reads Priest’s version of Faust, one may note occasion- 
ally, especially where memory serves one too well, a slight and 
seemingly needless deviation from the original. To cite but one 
instance. 

Schien hell in meine Kammer 
Die Sonne friih herauf, 

Sass ich in allem Jammer 

Im meinem Bett schon auf. 
Whene’er my room doth borrow 
The early sunlight red, 

I sit in all my sorrow 

Already on my bed. 


Did Goethe deliberately choose the past tense or was he un- 
consciously influenced by the past tense in the preceding stanza, 
where it is required by the contents? Or, why did Priest use the 
present? Arguments in support of either choice can certainly be 
found. One might contend that Margaret will still spend many a 
sleepless night and that the present tense is therefore more ap- 
propriate. It would seem a lame argument that the stanza refers 
to but one occasion. But we don’t have to decide the matter, since 
meaning and spirit of the passage have not been corrupted by the 
translator. It may well be that Priest chose the present tense be- 
cause the use of the past would have resulted in too sweeping a 
statement. 

English readers may turn to the Centenary Edition of Faust 
with the assurance that they will not receive a blurred, inaccurate 
or distorted picture of Goethe’s greatest work and that their 
esthetic feelings will not be offended by the form in which it is 
presented to them. 

Joser WIEHR 
Smith College 
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